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2 Thi Hixrouy of GEORGE in. 
5 continued. A. D. 1763. | 


; a 6 
The other andy of tho ud mrs 


follow: g K 


RTICEE V. The fubjetts | | 
of France ſhall have the kberty 
y of fiſhing and drying on a 
of the coaſts of the iflan 
Newfoundland, ſach as it id ſpe-" 
cified in the XTIIth article of the treaty 

— nn renewed and con- 
| A 2 _ firmed 


4 The. Hiſtory of EuG dp. 
fir med by the 2 treaty (except what re- 
lates to 6 gan Breton, as 'w 

25 "he her ind A e 


moßik and in the of St. Laurence) : 
And this Brice ack 72 y conſents to . 
to 2 fubjeRts" of the Mog Chiiftian K 
we Rbeyty of fiſhing in the Mok of 8. 
Laurence, on condition that the fabjects of 
France do not exerciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but 
at the diſtance of three leagues from all the 
| coaſts belonging to Grent Britata, =s well 
2 of the continent, oy thoſe of the einen 
ed in the ſaid rol . Eagrence, 
42 as to what rela Fs the khery on the 
coaſts of the ifland 'of Cape-Breton out 
of the ſaid gulph, the ſubjeRs of the Ma 
Cann King matt net be petmitted to e 
erciſe the ſaid fiſnery, but at the diſtance of 


57075 Sp © from Ur coglt,of the id 


the fiſhery on the 
coaſts of Nova: HA op & Abadia, 40d every 


where elſe out of the ſaid gulph, hall re. 
main" on the foot of ſoimer treaties,”  ** 
« Art. VI. The Kivg of Great. Britain 


iſlaods of St. Biere end Wen 


: 1 fa to. his Maſt | 20 ' 
40 py as . Hein ter to ed, — 

ſad Mo Helene 

ands 2 t 


his 
> a is er 
dana I een fr — 
8900 ban 53 Nenn 37 9124312 d. 1311. NM 3 30 con- 


ppon, them, 
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Gn II 545 
. of, the fiſhery; ard to keep 
. them enn ale een for the 


pol . 

% Art, VII. 25 oeder--to to re- eftabliſh 
peace on ſolid ad durable toundations, and 
to:remove for ever all ſubject of dilpute with 
regard to the limiis of the Britiſh. and French 
territories on the continent of America; it 


14 agreed, that, ſor the future, the confines 


between the 'dominions of his Britanpic: 
 Mzjely and thoſe of bis Mott Chrillian Ma- 
jeſty, in that part of the world, fhall- be 
fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the 
middle of the. river Miſſiñippi, from its 
ſource to the river Iberville; and from. thence, 
by a line drawn along the middle of .this 
nver, and the lakes Mautepas and Pont- 


ar\rain, to the ſea ; and for this purpoſe, _ 


the Moſt Chriſten King cedes in full right, 
and guaranties to his Britannick * 
the tiver and port of the Mobile, and ever 
thing. which be poſſeſſes, or oughbt to 
2 on the leſt La of the river Miſh «1 
Except the town of Orleans, and tbe ifland 
= which it is Gtnated, which ſhall remain-to' | 
| Hrance; provided that the navigation of 
the tiver Mifhſippi ſhall be equally free; as 
"well 40; the ſubjetis' of Gren Britain, as | 


and length, from its — to A lea, and 
1 7 Alle. 1 8 EX» 
#34; 


1 


10; thoſe, of , France, in its Whole breadth 


6 The. Hiſers of Enctane. 
expreſely that part which is between thi” 
faid iſland of New Orleans and the ri 
bank of that river as well as the ge bot 
id and out of its month. J 
lated, that che veſſels belonging to the ""*F 
ja& of eicher nation, ſhall not be ſtopped, 
viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of an 
duty whatſoever. The fitipulations inſerted 
in the IVch article, in favour of the inhabi- 
tants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place with 
regard to the inbabitants of the countries 
ceded by this article. 
3 Fs VIII. The King of Great- Bri 
tain ſhall reſtare to France the iſlands of 
Guadalogpe, of Marie Galante, of Defi- 
rade, of Martinico, and of Belleiſle; and 
the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be reſlor - 
ed in the ſame condition they were in, w 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms 
wed chat his Britannick Majeſty's: be 
jets - who ſhall have ſettied in the ſald 
Hands, or thoſe-who ſhall have any com- 
mercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the other: 
places reſtored to France by the wine 
treaty, ſhall have iibercy-to ſell hobs lande 
and their elates,. to fettle their affairs, 
recover their debts, and bring away t 
effects, as well as their perſons, on board” 
veſſcls, which they ſhell be permitted to 
ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and other places 


 mallored as above, ad which * 


eee en 4 
«i; uſe only, without being refrained og 
actbünt of N lige, 0 under "oY, 
Other  pretence whatſ; ver, except that of * 
debt, or of | erimin proſecotions : ad 
for this purpoſe the term of eighteen niodths” 
if Mowed to his Britannick Majeſty's ud. 
jects, to be computed from the day of the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent” 
_ treaty: but as the” liberty granted to his” 
 Britannick Majeſty's ſubjes to bring away ' 
their perſons and their effects, in veſſels of” 
their nation, may be liable to abuſes, - 
precautions were not taken to prevent them p 
it has been expreſsly agreed between bis Bri- 
tonnick Majeſty and his Molt Chriſtian Ma- 
jelly, that” the number of 'Eagliſh veſſels,” 
which fhall have leave to go to the ſaid 
iſlands and places reſtored to France, ſhall 
- hmited, 3c well as the number of tons 
of each ohe; that they ſhall po in ballaſt; * 
Gall ſer fail at a fixed time; and fhdl! make 
one voyage only, all the effects belonging 
to the Engliſh being to be embarked at — 
ſame time. It has been further agreed; A 
nie Mot Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall cauſe the 
neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid 
vellels; that, for” the grenter — * 
ſhall de allowed to place two French ks 
or guards, in each of the faid 'veſſels, whie 
mal de viſited in the lacking places aud 
ports of the ſaid iſland and ore reſtored 
| 0 
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s Tie of Enctavs, 


expreſs]y that part which ie between thip® 


faid iſland of New Orleans and the right” 
bank of that river as well as the paſſage both | 
in and out of its mouth. It is farther ftipa- 


lated, that the veſſels belonging to the fab» 


jects of either nation, ſhall not be ſtopped; 
viſited, or ſubjected to the payment of any ' 
duty whatſoever. The ſlipulations inſerted. 


in the IVth article, in favour of the inhabi- 


tants of Canada, ſhall alſo take place with 
regard to the inbabitants of the countries 


cCeded by this article. 


Art. VIII. The King of Great-Bri- 
tain ſhall reſtore to France the iflands of 
Guadaloope, of Marie Galante, of Desi 
rade, of Martinico, and of Belleifle; and 
the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be reſlor- 
ed in the fame condition they were in, w 


they were conquered by the Britiſh” arms t 


ided chat his Bricannick Majeſty's ſub- 


Jed: who ſhall have ſettled in the ſalid 


ilands, or thoſe who ſhall have any com- 
mercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the otber 
places reſtored to France by the preſent 
treaty, ſnall have iberty to ſell their lands 
and their elates,. to ſetile their affairs, to 


recover their debts, and bring away their 


effects, as well as their perſons, on board” 


veſſcls, which they ſhell be permitted to 


ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and other places 
| rallored as above, and which ns 
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Grier n 7 
is uſe only, without being refiraited o 
account of their 'religion,” or under an 
other pretence whatſ er, except that of * 
debts, or of criminal proſecotions: a 
Tor this purpoſe the tetm of eighteen mouths” 
if allowed to his Britanaick Majeſty's ſub- 
jets, to be computed from the day of the” 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty: but as the liberty granted to his 
Britannick' Majeſty's ſubjeQs to bring away ' 
their perſons and their effects, in veſſels of ' 
their nation, may be liable to abuſes, if] 
precautions were not taken to prevent them; 
it has been expreſsly agreed between big Bri- 
tannick Majeſty and his Mott Chriſtian Ma- 
jelly, that the number of 'Eagliſh veſſels,” 
which fhall have leave to go to the (aid 
iſlands and places reſtored o France, , ſhall 
be limited, as well as the number of tons 
of each 'ohe'; chat they ſhall go in ballaſt; © 
ſhall ſer ſailat a fixed time; and fhall make 
one voyage only, all the effects belonging 
to the Engliſh being to be embarked at the, 
ſame time. It has been further agreed, thar* 
| his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall cauſe the 
neceſſary paſſports to be given to the ſaid* 
veſſels ; that, for” the greater 2 2 1 
ſhall be allowed to place two French ks 
or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, whie 
maß de viſited in the Iading places and” 
Ports of the ſaid iſland and p reflored 
10 
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ries which that | crown poſſeſſed, as welt on 
the coaſt of Coromandel and Orixa, as on 
that of Malabay, as alſo in Bengal, st the 
degianing of the year 1749. And bis 
oft Chriſtian Majeſy rehounces all preten- 
figns to the acquiktion which he had made 
on the coa of Coromandel and Orixa, 
ſince the ſaid. beginning of the year 1749. 
His Moſt Cheiftian Majeſty ſhalt reſtore: per 
his fide, all. that he may have conque 
from Great-Britain, in the Eaft Indies, d ur- 
ing the preſent wart and will exprelsly 
cauſe Nattal aud Tapanoully in the ifland 
of ; Sumatrs,. 40. be feflored; be engages 
ſunther not to erect fortifications, or to keep 
tops, in any part of: the dominions of the 
Sabah of Bengal. And, in order tO pH 
ſerve future peace on the coaſt of Cotroman- 
del and Otixa, the Englith and Freach ſhall 
acknowledge, Mabomet Ally Khan for law- 
ful; Nabob of the Carbatick, aud Salsbat 
pag for. lawful-Subah of the Decan; and 
oth/paryes ſhall renounce all demands and 
pretenfions of ſausfation, with which they 
might charge each: other, or their: Ioan 
alles, for their depredations, or pillage, 
committed, oh the one ſide or on the other, 


*+ 


ri the War... 99 | 
„An. XII. The. .ifland of - Minores/ 
ball be reſtored to his Britannick Majeſly, 
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e The Hilary of Encianp. 
as well as Fort St. Philip, in the ſame con- 
dition they were ia when conquered by the 
arms of the Moſt Chriſtian King ; and with' 
the artillery which was there, ben the faid 
ifland and the ſaid fort were taken. 
Art. XIII. The town and 2 
Dunkirk ſhall be put into the flate by 

Chapelle, and by 

anette ſhall be 


the laſt areaty of _ *- 
former "treaties, | 
royed wares BY 5 the — * 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty,” as 
well -as the forts and 9 which deſend 
the entrance on tbe fide of the ſea; and pro- 
viſion ſhall be made, at the fame time, for 
the wholeſomeneſs of the air, and for the 
health of the. inhabitants, by ſome other 
| means, to the ſatisfaQtion of the King of 
_ Great-Britaio. 
Art. XIV. France Bull reflore all the 
countries belonging to the eleQorate 
Hanover, to the landgrave of Heſſe, to 
duke of Brunſwick, and to the count 
La Lippe Buckebourg, which are or ſhall be 
occupied by his Moſt Chriſtian © Majeſty's 
arms: | the fortreſſes of theſe different coun-' 
tries ſhall be reſlored in the ſame condition 
they were in when conquered by the French 
arms; and the pieces of artillery, which 
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naries, ſhould not be — 
time of the ſignature of the preſent ey 
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4 br te-hns number, n 
weight, and metal. 


V. Ig caſe the ti 
tained i in the XIIIch article 


as well with regard to the evacuations to be 
made by the armies of France- of the for- 


treſſes of Cleves, Weſel, Guelders, and of 


all the countries belonging to to the King of 
Pruſſia, as with regard to the evacuations to 
be made by the Bricich and French armies 


of the countries which they 2 Weſt- 


halia, cumin Saxony, on | 
bine, Upper Rhine, and in all the em- 


mes, « and to the retreat of the troops. into 
dominions of their re 

their Britannick and Moſt Chriſtian Maje- 
lies promiſe to proceed, bona fide, with all 
the Aae the caſe will permit of, to the 
ſaid evacuations, the entire completio 
whereof they ſtipulate. before the 15th 
March next, or ſooner if it can be done: 
and their Britannick and. Moſt | Chriſtian 
Majeſties further engage and promiſe to each 
other, not to furniſh any ſuccours, of an 
kind, to their Ni allies who F 
continue 9 the war in Ger- 


. eee 


ſpeQive ſoverei us 


1 The thſtoryof Exetann. 
. Ant. XVI. The dectfion of 2 
made in time of pedes} by. the ſabestt 
Great Britain, on the Spaniards, mall be 
referred to the hurts of yuiice of the 24 
miralty of Great-Britain,' ednformably "tb 
the rules eftabliſhed among all nations,” fo 
that the validity of the ſaid prizes, between 
the Britiflv and Spanith nations, ſhall be de- 
tided and judged, according to the law , 
nations, and according” to "treaties in 
courts of juſtice of the nation who ſhall 
_bave made rhe capturs,. TCD 
„Art. XVII. His Britannick Maje 
mall cauſe to be demoliſhed alt the fortifi 
tions which bis ſubjeRs afl Have erected 
the Bay of Honduras; aud other places 
the territory of Spain in that part of the 
world, four months after the ratification. 
the preſent treaty: and his Catholic Majef 
mall not permit his Britan nie 1 ful 
jette or their ' workmen, to be diſturbed, 
or moleſted, under any pretence whatſoever, 
in the ſaid places, in their occupation of 
' eotting, loading, and carrying away, log- 
wood: and for this purpoſ they may buil 
without hindrance, and occupy without in- 
terruption, the houſes and magazines whic 
are) neceſſary for them, for their familfes, 
and for their effects: and his Catholie Ma- 
zeſty aſſures to them, by this article, we 
— N 4 © . u 
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8 G 2 ML 1g 
2 anos ant. of thoſe * „ and 
the Spaniſh coaſt: and ps, 6 
— Houle „immediately after = g 
preſent freaty. | 
Art. XVIII. His Catholic Maje 
2 8 ſor himfelf as for his 1927 
ſors, from all pretenſions, which he may 
have formed in favour of the Guipuſcoa as, 
and other bis ſubjeQs,. to the right of fiſhing 
in the neighbourhood of ap nd of NEW» 
ftoundland. 
„ Art, XIX. The King of Great Bri 
tain ſhell reſtore to Spain all the territory 
which he bas conquered in. the iſland of 
Cuba, with | the fortreſs of the Havant; 
and this fortreſs, ds' well as all the other 
fortreſſes of the ſaid ifland. ſhall be reflored 
is the ſame condition they were in, when 
<oriquered by hie Britan vice Majeſty's arms ; 
ovided that his Britansick Majefty's lub | 
who: ſhall have ſettled in the ſaid A 


— to Spain by the pfeſent treaty, or 
thoſe” who ſhall! have any commercial af- 


affairs, to recover their debts, and to bring 
away their effects as well as their perſons, 

n board | veſſels which they ſhall be per- 
* to ſend to the ſaid iſland reftored as 
above, and which ſhall ſerve for that uſe 
$1 Vor. L. B only, 


fairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to fell 
their lands and their eftates, to ſettle their 


th The Hiſtory of Enctany, 
only, without being reſtrained on account 
of their religion; / or: under auy pretenete 
W batſdbever, except that of debts; or of cri- 
|}, minal proſecution ; and for this purpoſe the 
| term of eighteen months is allowed to his 
Britaunick Majeſty's ſubjects, to be com- 
puted from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the ' preſent "treaty : but a 
the liberty granted to his Britannick Maje- 
ſty's ſubjects, to bring away their perſons 
and their effects, in veſſels of their nation, 
may be liable to abuſes, if precautions are 
not taken to prevent them; it has been ex- 
preſoly agreed between his Britannick Ma- 
jeſty and his Catholic Majeſty, that the 
number of Engliſh veſſels, Which ſhall have 
leave to go to the ſaid iſland reſtored to 
Spain, ſhall be limited, as well as the num- 
ber of tons of each one; that they ſhall go 
in ballaſt ; ſhall ſet ſail at a fixed time; aud 
ſhall make one voyage only; all the effect: 
belonging to the Engliſh being to be em- 
barked at the ſame time. It has been further 
agreed, that his Catholie Majeſty ſhall 
cauſe the neceflary paſſports to be given to 
the ſaid veſſels ; that, for the greater ſecu- 
rity,” it ſhall be allowed to place two Spaniſh 
clerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid vef- 
ſels, which ſhall be viſited in the landing- 
Places, aud ports of the ſaid iſland reftored 


j | - 


enen III. % 
to:Spgin, and that the merchandize, which 
the found therein, Qhall be confil- 


70K Art. xXx. In eee the reſ- 
tration r io the preceding article, 
2 = Majeſty cedes and. guaranties, 
right, to his . Majeſty, 
5.4, with forc St. Augoſtin, and the 
bay of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain 
poſſeſſes op the continent of North America, 
1 ws; eaſt or n the ſouth yu of the river 
ppi, a oY ig genere every thing 
wy __— x the ſaid countries - 
ods,. with the ſfoyereignty, property, 1 
ſeſſion, and all rights, acquired by treaties, 
or otherwiſe, which the Catholic King, and 
the crown af Spain have had, till now, 
over the (aid. countries, lands, places, and. 
ather inhabitants, ſo that the Catholick 
Fing. cedes. and makes over the whole to 
ſaid King, and to the crown. of Great- 
Britain, and that in the moſt. ample, man- 
ner and form, His Britannick majeſty 
— on hie ſide, to grant ta the inhabj-./ 
of the countries aboye ceded, che li- 
of the Catholic religion: He will 
beny quently give the moſt expreſs and\the 
oft EFefual orders that his new Roman 
atholic ſybjeQs may oel the exerciſe of 
their religion, " ng to the rites of the 


Romiſh. 


16 The heren. 
Nomiſh church, us far as the law of Great 
Britain permit: His Britaanick Majeſty far- 
ther agrees, that the Spaniſh inhabitants; or 
others who kad been fubjeRts of the Catho- 
lie King in the faid countries, may retire, 
with all ſatety and freedom, W they 
thiak proper; and may ſell their eſtates, 
provided it be to bis Britahniek Majeſty's 

ubjects, and bring away their eſfects, 1. 
well as their perſons, without being reſtmia- 
ed in their emigration; under auy pretence 
whatſoever, except that of debts o of eri- 
' thinal proſecations: The term limited ſor 

this emigration being fixed to the ſpace" of 
eighteen months, to be competed from the 
day of the exchange of the ratifications*of 
the preſent treaty.” It is moreover ſtipulst- 
ed, that his Catholic Majeſty ſhall have 

wer to cauſe” all the effects that may be- 
ong to him to be brought away, Whether 
it be artillery, or other thing. 
% Art. XXI. The Preuch and Spauih 
troops ſhall 'evacuate- all the territories, 
lande, towns, places, and caſtles, of his 
Moſt Faithful Majeſty in Europe, without 
any re ſerve, Which ſhafl have been conquer- 
ed by the armies of France and Spain, and 
ſhall reſtore them in the ſame condition they 
Were in when conquered, with che ſame ar- 


: 
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_ fiflery, and ammunition, which were found 
there: and with regard to the Portugueſe 
onies in America, Africa, or in the Eat 

— if any change ſhall bave happened 
there, all things {hail be reſtored on the fame 

footing they were in, and conformably 40 
the preceding treaties, which fubfifted be- 
tween the courts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, before the preſent war. 
Art. XXII. All mage ge hy ae? 
documents, and archives, which were found 

in the countries, towns, and places, that 
are reſtored, and rhoſe belonging to the 
countries ceded, mall be reſpedively and 
bona fide, delivered, or furniſhed” at the 
ſame time, if poſſible, that poſſeſſion is. 
taken, or, at lateft, four months after the 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, in whatever plates the ſaid papers or 

documents may be , | 

Art. XXIII. All the countries and 
territories, which may have been conquered, 
in whatſoever part of the world, the 
arms of their Britannick and Moſt Faithful 
Msjeſties, as well as by thoſe of their Mot 
Chiifliav and Catholic Majeſties, which are 
pot included in the preſent treaty,” either 
under. the title of ceflions, or under the 
title of reftitutions, mall be reſtored with- 

| . fo g "$4 B 3 2 |; a out b 
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38 TheHiſtoryof Encrany. 

_ out. difficulty,” and without requiring any 
com penſation. tn) ,_- Avis tat — 
Axt. XXIV. As it is neceſſary to alc 
ige a fixed epoch for the -refiitutions, and 

'  the.evacuations, to be made by each of the 
high contracting parties; it is agreed, that 
the Britiſh and French troops ſhall complete. 

; before the 15th of March next, all that ſhall 

remain to be executed of the XIIth . 
XIII ch articles of the preliminaries, ſigned 
the zd day of November lafl, with regard, 

to the evacuation to be made in the empire, 
or elſewhere, The iſland of Belleifle ſhall, | 
be evacuated fix weeks after the exchange of 
the. ratifications of the . preſent treaty, or 
ſooner if it can be done. Guadaloupe, De- 
firade, Marie Galante, Martinico, and St. 

Lucia, three months after the exchange of 
the ratifications of the preſent treaty, or. 

ſooner, if it can be done. Great-Britain, 

mall likewiſe, at the end of three months 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty, or ſooner if it can be done, 
enter into the poſſeſſion of the river and 
+ port of the Mobile, and of all that is to 
form. the limits of the territory of Creat- 
Britain, on the fide of the river MiſhGppi,. 
ay, they are ſpecified in the VIIth article, 
e iſland of Goree ſhall be evacuated by 
Great-Britain, three months after the ex- 
| | OY change 


N \ 


rorcy HH ww 
change of the ratifications of the preſent. 
treaty, and the, ifa of Minorca, by 
France, at the ſame. epoch, or ſooner. if it 
can be done: and according to the condi- 
tions of the V Ith article. France ſhall like- 
wiſe enter into the poſſeſſion of the iſlands 
of St. Peter and Miquelon, at the end of 
three months after the exchan 


ge of the rati- 
keations of the preſent treaty, The fafto» 
ries in the Eaſt Indies ſhall be reſtored 6x 
months "aſter the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations of the preſent. treaty, or ſooner if it 
can be done. The fortreſs of the Havanna, 
wiih all that has been conquered in the 
iſland of Cuba, ſhall be reftored three 
months after the exchange. of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it 


can be done; and, at the ſame time, Great» * 


Britain ſhall enter into poſſeſſion of the 
country ceded by Spain, acco;ding. to the 
XX<þ articte. All the places and countries 
| of his Moſt, Faithful Majeſty in Europe, 
| * be reſtored immediately after the ex- 

hagge of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty; and tbe Portugueſe colonies, which 
may have been conquered, ſhall be reſtored 


in the ſpace of three months in the Weſt 


Indies, and of fix months in the Eaſt Indies, 
| after the exchange of the ratifications of the 


preſent treaty, or ſooner if it can be wr 
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All the fortreſſes; gi reſtitotion ' whereof ie 
ſtipulated above, 1M be reftored wich the 
artillery and ammunition which were ound! 


= ticre-aitbe-nme of the conguet, Ia N 
ſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall 2 
be-fent by each of the high contracti 
parties; with paſſports for the Tm 
ſhips that ſhall" carry” them, immediately 

after the exchange of the ratifications of 

_ he profent treaty; nn Oe T 

Art. XXV. His Britannick Majeſty, 
as elector of Brunſwick Lunenbourg, as 

well for himſelf, as for his heirs and ſueceſ- 

fors, and all the dominions and poſſeſſions 
of his ſaid Majeſty in Germany, are includ- 
ed and guarantied by the preſent treaty of 
ace, nnn She 
„% Art. XXVI. Their Sacred Britan pick, 
Moſt Chriftian, Catholick, and Moſt Faith- 
ful Majeſties, promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely 

and bona fide, all the articles contained 1 

and ſettled in the preſent treaty; and they 


wu «a rere _A a \c ..- 


will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, di- J 
yrecty or indirectly, by their reſpective ſub- | 
Jecte ; and the ſaid high contraQting parties, 
enerally and reciprocally, guaranty to eac 
Sther all the flipulations of the preſenr 
treaty. 1 Inn a 9 
Art. XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications 
l a the preſent treaty, expedited in * 
1 5 a an 


1 


Ln mn. 1 


and dae form, ſhall be exchanged in this 
city of Paris, between <e high contraQting 
greed, in the ſpice of a month, or fooner 
Gin, to be computed from rhe day 
IEEE the preſent treaty, 


903 80 Ta witnefs whereof, we the n 

ten, their Ambaſſadors Exiraotdin and 
2 — Plenipotentiary, have ſigned with 
our hand, ia their name, and in virtue of 
our full powers, the pref#nt Definitive Trea- 
ty, and have cauſed the al of our arms to 
be put thereto,” 27 | 


Done at Paris, the 10th of Ne. 6500 


(L. 8.) BEDFORD, C. p. s. | 
(L. S.) CHOISEUL, Duc DEPRASLIN, 
5. 8.) BL Hang, ps GRIMALDI., 


SEPARATE ARTICLES: 


I. ME of the cidles made uſe of by e 
) contracting powers, either in their fall 
powers and other afts, during the courſe of 
the 1 or in the preamble of the 
nt treaty, not bang. enerally acknow- 
1 m 


* 
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dice ſhall ever reſult therefrom to any of 
the ſaid contraſting parties, and that the 
titles taken or omitted on either ſide, on 
occaſion of the ſaid negotiation and of the 
preſent ireaty, ſhall not be cited or quoted 
as a precedent. | 

II. It bas been agreed and determin- 
ed, That the French language made uſe of 
in all the copies of the preſent treaty, ſhalt 
not become an example, which may be 
alledged, cr made a ptecedent of, or pre- 
_ Judice,. in any manner, any of the con- 
tracting powers ; and that they ſhall con- 
form ah for the future, to what 
has been obſerved, and onght to be obſerved, 
with regard to, and on the part of, powers 
who are uſed, and have à right, to give 
- and to receive copies of like treaties in 
any other language than French; the preſent 
treaty having ftilt the fame force and ef. 
ſect, as if the aforeſaid cuſtom had been 
therein ohſerv? ert. 

III. Though the King of Portugal has 
not ſigned the preſent definitive treaty, 
their Britannick, Moſt Chriſtian, and Ca- 
tholic Majeſlies, acknowledge, neverthe - 
leſs, that bis Maſt Faithful Majeſty is ſormal- 
ly included therein as a contracting party, 
agd as if be had exprefily Ggned the. ſaid 

e 
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theaty ; conſequently, their Britannick, 
— 4 Chriſtian, and Catholic Majeſties, 
reſpedively and conjointly, promiſe to his 
Men Faithful Majeſty, in the moſt ex- 
preſs and moſt binding manner, the execu-' 
tion of all and every the clauſes contain - 
ed in the ſaid treaty, on his aft of ac- 
ceſſion. . 89 
Tbe preſent ſeparate articles ſhall have 
the ſame force as if they were inſerted in 
the treaty. 1 ' {. | 6) *T 4 9 
© 8 . Ws: 4} F [3.2 4 | | 45 | 24 
Declaration of his Moft Chriſtian Majeſty's 
Plenipotentiary, with regard to the debts 
due to the Canadians. | | 
wiI&84 : © U v4 id T4 * | 
HE King of Great- Britain having 
defired, that the paymedt of the let- 
ters of exchange and bill which have been 
delivered to the Canadians for'the neceſſaries 
farniſhed to the French troops, ſhould be 
ſecured; his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, entirely 
diſpoſed to render to every one hee juſtice 
which is legally due to them, has declared, 
and does Fielbe; that the ſaid bills nal 
letters of exchange ſhall be punQoally paid, 
?preeable to a liquidation made in a conve- 
nient time, according to the diſtance of the 
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| care, however, that. the el pony 


| confounded with the bills and s, be or 


- this purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent decla- 


be put thereto. 


> ih 


. of 


„ andto what ſhall pe pan 


exchange, Which the "amy x 202 
have at the time of this declaration, be 


exchange, which are in the poſſeſſion of the 
new ſubjeQs of the King of. GmatBci- | 


tain. 
In witneſs whereof, we the 4 
miniſter of his Majefly,. duly authorized for 


ration, and cauſed . e ſeal of our arms to 
44 7 
Doue at Paris, the roth of ebradry Bös. | 


Wy. _CHOISEUL, Duc pr. PrALIN 


s 

pe of tis Mk Aae f © 
9 Extraordinary and P 2 q 
wich regard 9. the mite of 4 

engel in the Eaſt Indies. * 19 el 
x} 7 E the aaderwricies: Ambaſſador Er- 4 


'Y . traordiaary and Plenipotentiary of 
the King of Great-Britain, in order to 


prevent al ſubiea of diſpute on account of 
the limits of * dominions of the 44 N 
nga 


88 ag 


nene r n. * 


| whe bw e of "Oh 
mandel, and Orixa, declare, in the name, 
„ a by order of his (aid Britannick Majeſty 

e {he did, dominious of the” fubdb * 
Befight Mall be reputed not to extend farther 
than Yanaon exculvely, and that Y 
all be conſidered as included i in the north 
pate of cke coaſt of Coromandel or Ons. 


| Tn noeh whereof, e, 
Donoar Park the 10th of February, 1763+ 


BEDFORD, Ci P. 8. 
ee 17 REES 


From FP treaty, ita 
pears, that, whatever defect it mig} t 
otherwiſe: contain, it was conducted with 
the "moſt inviolable regard to good faith, 
d to the intereſt of 0 reat-Britain and her 
j es. The adjuſtment of affairs in the 
empire ſeems to have (formed no pon 1 
impediment to the progreſs of 85 red 


ation. Both parties readily 

tach themſelves from the 5 wa war. 
They thought, and rightly, that nothing 
could tend ſo much to give peace to their 
reſpeRtive allies, as mutually to withdraw 
55 OL, | * C their | 
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as defenfible as the conduct which we beld 
id 1761. At that time the affairs of the 


king of Pruſſia were at the loweſt ebb : be 


was overpowered by the. whole weight. of 
Auſtria, of Sweden, of the empire, and of 
Rufia, as determined as ever io her eamity, 
and then ſucceſsful; to ſay nothing of 
France. Neither nn. nor perhaps 
ſoun policy, ought to have permitted us 
to deſert him in that ſituation. Bot when 
the laſt treaty was made, the condition of 
bis affairs was abſolutely reverſed. He had 


got rid of the moſt powerful, and one of 


the moſt implacable of his enemies. He 
had concluded a peace with Sweden. The 


creaty itſelf freed him from all apprehenſions 
of France. He had then none to contend 


with, bat' a nominal army of the empire, 
and one of Auſtria, which, though ſome- 


thing more than nominal, was altogether 
unable to oppoſe his ' progreſs. His fitua- 


tion, from being pitiable, was become for- 


ballance of Germany from being overtura- 
9" N 2 N 


4 | * 
; * 


ir aſũſtance from. them ; and to flop that 
current | of Engliſh and French money, 
which, as long as' it ſhould run into Ger-_ 
many, would be ſure to feed a -perpetual ' 
War in that country. Circumflanced as af. 
fairs then were, this conduct on our fide was 


midable. It was good wy Sh) prevent the 
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ne er ene 
ene l. 25 
ed to his ' prejudice, It would have bees 
| _— in the world to overturn it in his. 
your. 1 b 1 
"Theſe prisciples fofficiently explain and 
joktify the different conduct of this nation, 
zt theſe two periods, rowards the king of 
Pruflia. The demand of the evacuation of 
Weſel, Cleves, and Guelderland, which 
Had been made in the firſt negociation, was 
then Jufily excepted to, becauſe we refuſed 
to put an end to the German war, In this 
laſt the French apreed to it, and with 
reaſon, becauſe wWe agreed, in common, 
with them, to be neuttal in the diſputes of 
the empire. And on theſe principles, the 
proce of Germany, ſo far as it depended on 
reat-Britain and France, was reſtored. 
The reſt of Europe was” pacified by the fi- 
ulation for the evacuation of Portugal. 
"his was, indeed, with regard to the con- 
tracting powers, the primary object. 
What remained after the concerns of the 
allies were provided for, was the adjuſtment 
of what related to the ſettlements and com- 
merce of Great-Britain and the Bourbon 
courts. The difficulty, Which prevented 
this adjuſtment in the preceding negocia- 
tion, was the intervention of the claims of 
Spain. The attempt of the Peorben pon 
l intermix * confound their affairs 
2 in 


e e 


28 | 
in the foragoing . negociation had a ſhare i 
aking the war wore general: on this 
on, it had a contrary effect. As 24 O00 
was pow .negociated together, it facilitat 
| jug wnge bag E 0 alder * 
ing nem, ot compe an, 
„ e bs more Jargely to the general fund 
| ER deat * 
„ Freat o ee, | original can 
of the _=_ had been the ſettlement of li- 
mats in America. This was, therefore, the 
principal point to be. determined iy the 
- treaty. Aud it muſt be obſeryed, that this 
int was much more accurately, as well as 
eficially, ſettled, than it promiſed to be 
in the, negoczation of the preceding year. 
4 the French, not having aſcertained tbe 
finds between their own ſeveral 
with greater exaQneis, man they 
between their and ours, it :was 


= 


not clear in ceding Canada, how much th 


* - 


ceded; to vs. Diſputes might have. arjjen, | 


and did, indeed, immediately ariſe, upon 
this ſubject. Beſides, the weſtern. limits of 
our ſonthern continental colanies were not 
tioned.:': And theſe limits were extreme - 
obſcure, and ſuhject to many..diſcuſbons, 


. pfancw war Nothing, on the other hand, 
* 7 4 375 a eln mas Nn T3608 could 
i & - 
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had thoſe 


yp Lach diſcufion, contained in them the ſeeds 
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_ — — 1 diſtint᷑t N the 
n ttled bY the aft trenty. 
\ us, in — Wel was” 7 Er. 
nada, 4 very large tract of , which 
the French uſed ord Moat 4 e tame 
of Lovifiana; to which" our claims were 
never clearly aſcertained, aud much leſs eſta- 
blimed by Gy polleGon, ' The French had 
eſſed for a long Time, forts and fettfements 
thut country 2 the Engliſh never 
110 claim to either the one or the other: and 
this was a confideration of no ſmall moment 
| In a coriteſt concerning rights in fuch 2 
ere America. 
Wpat added alſo to the rounding of our 
. territories, and cutting off all occahons of 
| . diſputes, was the ceflion of Florida, 
on the part of Spain. This country, in- 
E makes no great figure in the com. 
wercial World; and cannot be, therefore, 
| put in competition with the other conqueſts. 
at, from © tbe 'fituation of itt db of 
Penſacola. and Mobile, it affords ſome” ad- 
vantages in time of peace, and very con- 
_ Gerable ones in time of war; by connectin 
our new ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi wi 
- thoſe opon the Atlantic oceam and by en- 
þ us greatly y to diſtreſs, if not * | 
ee, the trade of the Abe 
12 of a rupture — 


93 by 


- "_. 


on 


y the 2 U 
our... northern Jimits, 
_ treaty, .which aſcertained. thoſe to the weſt, 


our poſſeſſians in America are as. well der 
fined, as the pature of ſuch 4 country can 


poſſibly. admit. They comprehend in their 


extent the foundation of a vaſt empire; they 


have many advantages of ſoil and climate; 
and many of jntercourſe and , communica» 
| gion, by the number of noble lakes, and 

navigable rivers, with which that part of 
the world abounds. Theſe circumſtances 


afford, though a diſtant, a fair proſpeR of 
commerce to Great Britain, when this im- 
menſe country. comes to be ſally peopled, 
and propetly cultivated. Some advantages 
alſo we derive from this poſſeſſion, that dre 
not only conßderable, but immediate; 
among the principal of Which muſt be reck- 


oed the monopoly of the fur and peltry 
trade 25 North America; much the great- 
elt trade of tbat kind in the world, and 


Which is now, we may ſay, entirely in our 


hands. 


The next poipt we ſhall conſider, is the 
arrangement concerning the Newfoundland. 


fiſhery. Thig was a point of jnfinite.impor= 
tance, and a ſubje& of much controverſy. 

n a commercial view it is certainly of 
Fer 
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t, which ſettled 
d by | the. preſent © 


Ti 


8 0onOen III. 
ed as even more material in a political light, 
Every body knows, that thele extenfive Aſh- 
eries are the life of many maritime places, 
which would otherwiſe be of no fort of 
value ; that they. are the nurſeries of 
ſeamen, and 8 the great re» 
ſources of the marine. Scarce any object 
could be of more importance to two nation 
who contended for ſpperiority in naval 
power. n 1 

The more clearly, therefore, it was the 
intereſt of Great-Britain to acquire the ex- 
clufive exerciſe of this fiſhery, the more 
ſtrongly and evidently it became the intereſt 
of France to oppoſe herſelf to ſuch. z pre 
tenfion. Not only a large part of her fo- 
| reign trade depended on this filhery ; but a 
great part of her domeſtic ſupply. Beſides, 
every hope of the ſtrepgib, and almoſt of the. 
exiſtence,” of a naval power, muſt vaniſh, 
with the loſs of ſuch a privilege. The Eng- 
liſh adminiftration probably ſaw, that France 
would rather run all the hazards of war, 
than totally relinguiſh this object. Since 
therefore they deſpaired of driving the 
French entirely from this fiſhery, they en- 
deavoured, as much as poſſible, to diminiſh, 
its value to them. In this reſpea they fol-, 
lowed the plan of the former negociation, 


Except that ſome improvements e 


1 
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The fiſhery was, as it had been by the wen- 


% 2 of Utrecht, divided between France #vd 


gland, but with ' lefs cquality on "this 
than on that occafion. © The French are vort 
wholly deprived of their Hare; but this 
Mare is confiderably impaired, Their lofs 
of Cape Breton does not »ppeir to be Tully 
com penſated by the poſſeſſion of St. NRerre 
and Miquelon. The confderable and 
rowing fiſhery, which they had ſettled at 
| Gaſpe, is taken away without hope "of re- 
covery, On the whole we are thus circum- 
Ranced: we have advantages in the fiſhery, 
which we may certainly improve to a 
ſaperiority ; bas we have ftill a rival, which 
makes it neceflary to exert ourſelves with 
unremitting induftyy, in order to fecure j̃t. 
Zy the article relating to the logwood 
trade, the Engliſh acquired a folid right to 
this long conteſted privilege ; but ſeemed, 
At the ſame time, to have loſt all the means 
of protecting it. It is not, however, eafy, 
to point out a better method of aGufting x 
claim of ſuch a pecoliar nature. 'The ripht 
we claimed was not a right to the territory, 


nor directly to the*produce ; but only à pri. 


_ vilege of cutting and taking away this 
wood by indulgence. To have infifted on 


the right of erecting fortifications, would 


tave been 


34 


making the ſtrongeſt claim TT” 
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des direct, and .auclullre dominion 
over the territory itſelf; a height to whioh 
fo ids not nd. 
Klaims have wer been carried. In Aﬀrica, 
by the-ceftoration of Gore to France, asd 
the retention of Senegal in dur own hands, 
the trade on that cou — divided between 
the two nations. lik, as they are 
now 1 in pane | ports; ſeem to 
de the moſt advaat y ſumed ſor 
trade in time of peace; — French for 
— . whole of it in” me of 


"The reflitation of all the French faQtories 
5 ſettlements in the Kaſt-Iudies wo, 
indeed, be confeſſed to à very material con- 
veiſion ; but it does not afford all thoſe ad- 
waritages- to 'France, | which might, at firſt 

be imagined, Tbe © fortifications | 
Seed at ſuch a vaſt: expence, in all thoſe 
_ tettjements,” hase been totally deſtroyed; 
and it cannot be expected, that, in the 
preſent circumſtances of ithe Freuch com- 
pany. they can, in che courſe of = 
years, if at all, be 'reftored to their fo 
condition. In Bengal, including; by an en- 
Planation annexed to the definitive treaty, 
the kingdom of Orixa, they engaged® © 
en 10 0 * forribentions, nor to keep 
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that our moſt extenfive 


1 | | « 
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any number of ſoldiers whatſoever. They 
 agreed--toacknowlege | the then reigning 
| ſubas of Bengal, Decan and the Carnatick, 
. as the lawful ſovereigus of thoſe countries. 
1 : Theſe- princes ate the greateſt on the penin- 
ſula of Iodia: they were in our intereſt; 
and moſt of them either owe the acquiſition, 
or depend for the preſervation © of their 
power on our arms; by which: means oor 
company is become, in effect, the arbiter 
-of the commerce and politics of that 
great and opulent coaſt, extending from the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin; and, in a 
degtee alio; of the other, from the fame 
| Cape to the mouth of the /indus. Add to 
= this, that, doring war, the fraders and manu- 
-faturers tranſported themſelves from the 
French, to the Engliſh ſettlements, where 
, ey will: have; at leaſt, an equal market, 
and a ſuperior. proteQion ; and it will be 
extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, to 
recall them to their former habitations. 
The Engliſh miniſtry had been always of 
opinion, that the powers of Germany, if 
leſt to themſelves, would ſoon put an end 
to their bloody diſputes; and the event 
abundantly juſtified their conjecture. The 
War between Great - Britain and France 
Was no ſaoner terminated, than the German 
Potentates began to think, in r 
47 bh. E 
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effeRting an accommodation. Con ſerences 


burg, and a treaty concluded between his 
Pruffian majeſty and the empreſs gueen: of, 
Honea) - As, aFairs in this treaty were 
ſpeedily adjuſted, ſo they may be. very con- 
cilely related. The ſubſtance. of it was no 
more than that a mutual reſtitution and 
oblivion ſhould, take. place, and each 
party fit down, at the end of the war, in 
the ſame fituation, in which they began it. 
e was a report, indeed, of a ſecret ar- 


ticle, which promiſed ſome kind of indem--, 


nification- to. the king of Poland; but of, 
this their is no certainty, . The king of 
Pruſſia, after having, for. fix years, con- 
tended againſt, the efforts of almoſt all the 
Great powers of Europe, by whoſe enmity : 
he could be effected, having ſtood proof 
againſt the moſt terrible blows of ſortune, 
received, at length, the full reward of his. 
uncommon magnanimity, He retains his; 
dominions in their utmoſt extent; and hav- 
ing delivered his country by his incompara-: 
ble talents for war, he at laſt found himſelf, 
at leiſure to recover it by his no leſs ad- 
mirable talents for government. Scarcely 

as the war * . when he began to 
lis lay his attention to domeſtic policy, 
and 


his care for the happlneſs of his * AS 


were opened, for this purpoſe, at Huberiſ- 


* 
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his conqueſt of Silega, and he will hatdly 


% 


He immediately diſtributed" lande to his 
diſbanded foldfery'; and gave them the 


horfes of his artiſſery to af "them in cheir 
| coſtivation. 
Europe 45 How — As ſhe begios 


happily to reſpire, after 4 more general ad 
wir than any the world had expe- 
riencee fince that which "which was termi- 
nated by the p of Weſtptialia. As far 
as it is ſafe to judge concerning a ſyſtem, 
which is ſubject to ſuch greut an ery fight 
vatiations, -and ſometimes from ver 
cauſes, this peace promiſes a con — 
duration. king of Pruffa will madd 
, ib miraculouſly rey 


— 


trieved, to A a of 'war. 
how deatly he has a ſecond time 


aim at new -acquifitions; The em 
, ſince the i to reduce Silefia, or 

- even to recover the ſmalleſt particle of her 
loſſes, with ſucan exertion ofher own ftrength 
and with ſuck an alltance as was never ſeen. 
united before, and with which, can 
never flatter herſelf again muſt be convinc- 
ed, how ſt is th attempt avy change in the 

ent ſyſtem of Germany. 

© Whilſt Roffia remains circumſlanced as 
ſke ſcems to be at preſent, chere is à very 
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od profpe& for the tranquillity of the 
2 has turned der thoughts to 
u much wanted ceconomy, and to the re- — 
eſtablimment of ber marine. She has re- 
Auced her land- forces by above one half. 
England, without leſſening the ordinary 
eſtabliſhment of her navy, has augmented 
her military, in conſequence of the extent 

of her conqueſts. The Bourbon courts are 
united, but weakened. The mutual jea- 
louſy of the nations, which have been lately 

at war, continues; but their ſubjects of 
diſpute, and occafions of animoſity, are 

much leſſened. This is as good a ſituation 

as could reaſonably be expected. 5 

- "Though the war between the great powers 

Was now concluded, yet from the aſhes of 

it, as it were, there ſuddenly burſt out a 

new fire, which involved us in hoſtilities with 
moſt of the Indian nations, who inhabit 
that vaſt tract of continent, for the poſſeſſion 

of which we had principally contended in 

the war, and which we had made the capital 
objet in our treaty” of peace. The cauſes 

and progreſs of this war we ſha!l endeavour 

to explain in the beſt manner we are able, 

By the ſixth and ſeventh articles of the laſt 
treaty of peace, Canada was ceded to Great 
Britala in its vtmoſt extent. This Aretched 


the northern part of our poſſeſſions on the 
Vor. L. D con- 


. 
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continent of America from one ocean 
other. The ceſſion of Loviftiana to the Mit- 


fſiſſippi, and of the Spaniſh Florida on both 


ſeas, made our American empire compleat. 
No frontiers could be more diſtin» de- 
fined, or more perſectly ſecured. Phi only 


object of attention, which ſeemed left to 


Great Britain, was to render theſe acqui- 
fitions as beneficial in traffic, as they were 
extenſive in territory. An immenſe tract 
of uncultivated country was evidently to a 
commercial nation no great object in 
ſeſſion; but it was a conſiderable one in 
hope ; becauſe it contained an inexhauſtible 


variety of ſoils, climates, and ſituations, 
and thereby afforded ample materials for the 


exertion of wealth and fkill in its improve- 
ment to all the purpoſes of trade. Their 
exertions were likely to be made, and to 
os in the end, ſufficiently - effeQual. 
dependent of national motives, the admi- 
niſtration in England bad a particular i 
tereſt in improving thoſe acquiſitions to he 
utmoſt : they were to juſliſy the-choics t 
had made in preferring them to the W 
India Iſlands. "They therefore took very 
great pains to come at the knowledge of 
every thing which could tend to render our 


—new. conqueſts on that continent flouriſhing 


and commercial. For this purpoſe they 
Y  Juoged 


Fi 
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it expedient to divide them into 


| Judged 
three warner and independent govera- 
ments. 


The firſt hd moſt northerly of theſe di- 
viſions was called the government of Qge- 


bee. It is bounded on the Labrador coat 
N river o St. 2 or Saguenay, 
his river forms the ndary of the co- 
lony, a it iſſues from the weſtward, till it 
falls into a lake, which it meets in its 
courſe, called the lake of St. John, 

To fx the weſtern boundary, an imagi- 
nary line is here drawn from that lake to 
another, which is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt 
of-it, and is called Nipifim, - At this lake 
they ch ed the direction of the line, ſo 
as to it croſs the river St. Laurence 
and the lake Champlain in forty five degrees 
of north · latĩtude; and this formed the ſou- 
thera boundary. From thence ſtriking the 
line to the north-eaſt; they carried it quite 
to the gulp of St. Laurence, through the 
High-lands that ſeparate the rivers which 
fall into the great lake of Canada; from 
thoſe which into the ocean. This gor 
vernment is much leſs extenſive, alm 


— ery fide, than the government 
| 1dr whilſt it IR the * A 
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They divided. the ſouthern part of our 
conguetts on this continent into two, govern*: 
ments, thoſe of Faſt and Weſt Florida - 
The former, was bounded, towards the 

north, by our colony of Georgia; to the 
eaſt and ſouth, by | the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the gulph of Florida; and, on the weſt, by 
the river Apaſachicola. | 


* 


- The latter, or Weſt Florida, was bound-: : 


ed, on the eaſt, by the ſame river. Its 
ſouthern frontier ran along the gulph of. 
Mexico to the lake Pontchatrain, on one 
of the mouths of the Miſſiſſi ppi. This great 
river forms. its boundary to the we 
the thirty-firſt degree of latitude, Gd 
which a 1 was ſtruck acroſs for the north - 
ern limit, due eaſt, until it met the above 
mentioned river Apalachicola. | k 
As to the ſhore of Labrador, and the adja-- 
cent iſlands in the gulphof St. Laurence, their 
value conſiſts, in a manner wholly, in the fiſh». 
ery carried on upon their coaſts. It is of im- 
portance to that branch of commerce to be 
under ſtrict regulations ; and this could ne- 
ver be well compaſſed; - unleſs, the coaſt, - 
near which it is carried on, was under a- 
ſingle diretion, With great judgment, 
therefore, all the coaſt of Labrador, from 
the river Saguenay to Hudſon's .Streights,: 
and all the neighbouring iſlands, were put 


under 


* 2828 
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under the care and inſpection of the go- 
vernour of Newfoundland; but the iſlands. 
of St. John and Cape Breton were annexed, 
as their ſituation required, to Nova Scotia. 
The reader will obſerve, and poſſibly 
with ſome ſurprize, that, in this divifon, 
much the largeſt, and perhaps the moſt 
valuable part of our conqueſts, does not fall 
into the way of theſe governments; that 
the environs of the great lakes, the fine 
countries on the hole courſe of the Ohio 
and Ouabache, and almoſt all that track 
of Louiſiana, which lies on the hither” 
branch of the Miſſiſſi ppi, are none of them 
comprehended in this diſtribution. * 1 
Many reaſons may be aſſigued for this 
apparent omiſſion. A regard for the In- 
dians was, we preſume, the principal, be- 
cauſe it might have given a ſenſible alarm 
On people, if they had ſeen us formally 
ntoning out their whole country into re- 
gular eſtabliſhments. It was, probably, 
rom this motive, that the royal procla- 
mation of the ſeventeenth of October 1763, 
ſtrictly forbade any purchaſes or ſettlements 
beyond the limits of the above mentioned 
governments, or any extenſion of our old 
colonies beyond the heads of the nvers, 
which fall from the weſlward into the At- 
lantic ocean; reſerving expreſsly all the 
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territory behind theſe as an hunting ground 
for the Indians. The crown; however, re- 
tains its right of making purchaſes and 
agreements with. the natives. This refrsint 
is foanded on reaſon and equity; but we 
cannot help obſerving, that the neceſſity 
of ſuch a reſtraint ſeems to detract ſomewhat 
from the force of theſe arguments, which 
were uſed to prove the value of our acqui- 

fitions on that continent. | wel; 

Another reaſon, we ſuppoſe, why no 
diſpoſition has been made of the inland 
country, was, that the charters of many of 
our old | colonies give them, with very few” 
| exceptions, no other boands to the weſt» 
ward but the South Sea; and conſequently 
theſe grants comprehended almost every: 
thing we had conquered. Theſe charters 
were granted when this continent was little 
known, and little valued. They were ſcarce 
| then acquainted with any other weſtern 
limits than the limits of America itſelf; and 
they were prodigal of what they conſidered. 
as of no great importance, The colonies 
ſettled 4) royal governments have 
rally been laid out much in the ſame. man- 
ner; and though the difficulties which ariſe 
on this rier are not ſo great as in the 
3 are yet ſuſſiciently embaraſ- 
1 . 4 | N. R 
1 $A Nothing 
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Nothing would be more inconvenient, 
or wonid be attended with more abſurd 
conſequences;- than to admit the execution 
of the powers in thoſe grants and diſtriba- 
tions of territory in their full extent; but 
where the northern boundary of each colon 
ought. to be lettled, is 4 matter which muſt 
admit, of great diſpute, and can, to all 
appearance, only be finally adjuſted by the 
interpaſition of pazliament. | N 
Until theſe difficulties can be removed, 
it will be impoſſible to think of forming 
any ſolid and advantageous fettlement in 
the midland countries. In the mean time, 
the miniftry of Great Britain omitted no 
means of improving thoſe parts which they 
could perfectly command. To encourage 
ſoldiers and ſeamen, who had ſerved in the 
American war, to ſettle there, and at the 
ſame-time to reward their ſervices, lots of 
land were offered to the officers accord- 
ing to the rank which they held in the army 
and navy; five thouſand actes to a field- 
officer; to every captain three thouſand ; 
to every ſubaltera two thouſand ; to every 
non-· com miſſioned officer two hundred; and 
to every private ſeaman and ſoldier fifty. _ 
This was a very ample and a very judi- 
cious encouragement, and it will, no doubt, 


have its effect. But as.no enchuragement, 
5 . p * 95 N f un- 
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unconneRed with the idea of liberty, can be 
flattering” to a Briton, a civil eſtabliſhment, © 
comprehending a popular repreſentative, ' 
apreeable to the plan of the royal govern- 
ments in the other colonies, was directed to 
be formed, as ſoon as the circumſtances of 
theſe countries will admit; and, in the 
mean time, ſuch regulations are provided, 
as will ſuffer no Britiſh ſubject, in theſe 
new ſettlements, to feel the leaſt uneaſineſs 
about his freedom. : | 

That nothing might be wanting for the 
ſecurity of new ſettlers; for the ſtability of 
the conqueſts we had made, and for awing 
as well as protecting the Indian nations, a 
regular military eſtabliſiment alſo was form- 
ed for this country, and for our Weſt-India 
iſſands, conſiſting oſten thouſand men divid- 
ed into twenty battalions. Hitherto, theſe 
1r00ps have been maintained by Great- 
Britain; but - when every thing is perfealy 
adjuſted, they are to be paid, as is reaſona- 
ble, by the * colonies they are intended to * 

protect. een eee . 
Few doubted, but that this prudent diſtri- 
bution of our new conqueſts, and the wiſe 
regulations eſtabliſhed for them, would 


- 


draw, both from them; and from all our 


oll ſettlemente, thoſe advantages, on the 
proſpect ef which” e began the war, an 
my . 9 
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to ſecure; which was the capital object in the 

But our principle and moſt ſanguine . 
oe lay in that entire freedom, which our 
colonies were. to enjoy, from all moleſtation . 
of the Indians, fince French intrigues could 
no longer be employed to ſeduce, or French 
force to ſupport them. AL 

Unhappily, however, we were diſappoint- , 

ed in this expectation. Our danger aroſe: 
from that very quarter, in which we ima 
gined ourſelves in the moſt perfe& ſecurity ; | 
and juſt at the time when we concluded the 
Indians to be entirely awed, and almoſt ſub- 
jetted by our power, they ſuddenly. fell 
upon the frontiers. of our moſt valuable ſet- 

tlements, and upon all our oat-lying forts, 
with ſuch an unanimity in the deſign, and. 
with ſuch ſavage ſary in the attack, as we 
had. never experienced even in the hotteſt / 
time of any former. war. way | 
When the Indian nations ſaw the French 
power, as it were, annihilated in North- 
Ametica, they began to imagine, that they 
ought to have made greater and earlier et- 
forts in their favour. - The Indians had not 
been, for a long time, ſo jealous of them as 
they were of us, The French ſeemed more 
intent on trade than ſettlement. ' Finding 
themſelves infinitely weaker than the . U 
» they ſupplied, as well as they ue, F 
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cho place of ſtreugth by policy, and paid a E 
more regular and a more flattering atten- . 
tion to the Indians, than had ever been 9 


: us. Our ſuperiority in the late 
{= —.— our regard = this le, N 
which had been always too little, fill lefs. 
Decorums, which are as-necefſary, at leaſt, in J 
dealing with barbarous as with civihized na- 
tions, were negleted. The uſtal preſents 
were omitted. Contrary to the royal inten- 
tions, and the faith of tre aties, ſettlements were 
made beyond our juſt limits. Porchaſes, in- 
deed, were made of the lands, and ſometimes 
fair ones. But the Indians, conſcious of 
tze weaknefs and facility of their own cha- 
racter in all dealings, have often confidered 
2 purchaſe and an invaſion as the ſame thing; 
They expect, that our reaſon ſhould rather 
al, than take advantage of their imbectt- 
lity ; and that we ſhould not fuffer them, 
even when they are willing, to do thoſe 
things, which mu finally end in their ruin 
and deſtruction. Our government has al- 
2 conſidered Indian affairs in this light, 
has even been as careful, as poſſible, to 
prevent ſuch private acquiſitions. - 
The Indians were farther alarnied, when 
* reflected on the vere ow of the places 
ngth we had acquire conqueſt and 
by zreaty in their country. We 3 
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{hain of forts dpon the ſouth of the lake 
rie, which commanded all the communi- 
' cations; with the Ohio and the Miflifippi.. 

_ We poſſeſſed the Detroit, which ſecures the 
communication of higher and lower Ame- 
rica. | We had drawn a chain of forts round 
the beſt hunting country they had left; arid 
this eircumſtanee became of the more ſerious 
concern to them, as ſuch ground g | 
every day more ſcarce, not only from the _ - i 
gradual extenſion of our ſettlements, but from | 
their bad œconomy of this fngle reſource 
of ſavage life. They knew, beſides, that, 
as no part of America was more neceflary to 
them, ſo none was more defirable or pro- 
for the purpoſes of an European efta- 
iſhment ; and they beheld, in every 
little garriſon, the of a future c6- 


| | precarious flate of affaire, nn 
when a ſuſpicion aroſe among- the Indians, = 
that a ſcheme was formed for their entive Wl 
extirpation. This ſcheme, ſo horrid and 
barbarous, we are unwilling to believe could 
ever have been countenanced by any per- 
ſons of rank or authority in America. But 
the Indians ſeem to have been of a different 
opinion; and this apprehenſion, however 
Ml: founded, had no ſmall ſhare in exciting 
them to a rentwal of hotlilities. _ eo 


Py 
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The Indians on the Ohio were the firſt 
in arms. In treating of American affairs, 
it is neceſſary to explain, not only the re- 
- lative fituation of the Indians and Euro- 
peans, but that of the Indian nations to 
one another; otherwiſe it will be difficult 
to account for the part, which many of 
- theſe nations have ated upon ſome late oc - 
caſions. 0 5 _ 
We have y hinted- that à confe- 
 - deracy of ſavage tribes, whoſe principal re- 
ſidence is now to the ſouth-eaſt of Lake 
Ontario, and who are known by the name 
of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, made 
themſelves the moſt conſiderable of all the 
Indian - powers of America, about the mid- 
dle of the Jaſt century, and that they main 
tained their dominion and ſuperiority through 
the greater part of the preſent. They e 
titely ſubdued” all the nations upon three of 
the great lakes, and upon all the rivers 
Which fall into the Miſhfippi. They were 
very near effecting a total expulſion of the 
French from America, and, for a long time, 
_ waſted their colony of Canada with a moſt 
-cruel war. But having ſuſtained ſome re- 
2 in that war, becoming perhaps jea- 
Jous of the growing power of the Engliſh, 
and finding among the Indian nations no- 
thing that was capable or willing to 
8 | | A give 
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Five them any diſturbance, they reſumed, 
\ a. ſhort time, a more peaceable temper, 
_and began to enjoy the fruit of that ſo- 
vereigoty, for which they had fe long and ſo 
© carnefily conten dec. 
-» The hiſtorians of our colonies repreſent 
this people as Win) of very pure and 
ſevere manners. But they were corrupted 
by an intercourſe with thoſe nations, bv 
_ whole debauchery they bad been enabled 
o conquer them. Luxury, of which there 
may be a ſpecies even among ſavages, by 
degrees enervated the fierce virtue of the 
Troquois, and weakened their empire, as it 
has done that of ſo many others, Their 
numbers already diminiſhed by the ravages 
of war, were ſtill more impaired by the ef- 
fefts. of luxury; and the renown of their 
® name, rather than their real power, for 
ſome time preſerved that high and haught 
authority, which they had ſo long Pp..." . 
over a great part of America. | « 
- During this latter period, ſome of the In- 
dian nations, who dwelt near the new ſet- 
tled parts of Penſylvania, particularly. the 
Shawarele and Delawars, who lived upon 
.the rivers Delawar and Suſquehanna, retir- 
eg, as the cultivation of the country ad- 
 Yanced, back upon the Ohio, and ſeated 
=. : i > E. them - 
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themſelves there; but they changed cheir 
atcient ſeats, with the approbation and con- 
ſent of the vois, whoſe ſubjects they 
had been, and fill continued to be, after 
this migration, — / f 
At the beginning of the late war, I, 
were the Indians who committed the moſt 
cruel and terrible ravages u our fron 
tiers. They attached themſelves. entirely 
to the French intereſt ; and their maſters, 
the Iroquois, rather encouraged then re- 
Rrained them. By degrees they attained a 
Practice and a reputation in arms, which 
made them formidable,” And having ob- 
ferved that the ſavages have never become 
conſiderable but by an incorporation of ſeve- 
ral of their nations into one, confede- 
rated with the other tribes, that were 
ſcattered along the Ohio, behind the Alle- 
ganey mountains ; and 1 thus 
nited, formed a powerful and well com- 
paſted body, W,, 5 
Their ſucceſs'in their incurſions, and an 
advantageous treaty of peace, which th 
concluded. with our colonies, inflamed their 
ambition to ſuch a degree, that, about the 
cloſe of the war, they ſet up as an inde- 
pendent people. The league of the Iroquois, 
or Five Nations, was not, perhaps, able to 
| prevent their progreſs ; and more _ 


# 
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he growth of European than of Indian 


power, ſeems — — aan <3 


peſtton to their prete 
Thus a ſilent — was acccompliſhing 


the ballance of ſavage empire in America. 


This dody of Indians appear to have unit- 
ed themfelves with the higher nations, to- 
wards Detroit in their preſent deſigns, and 


to have armed againſt us a great part of that 
The moſt temperate and con- 


were, 


. he 
| era part of t uoĩs 
though not without much Adee, kept 
out of theſe hoſtilities by the indeiatigable 
pains of Sir William Johnſon, who bas al- 
ways exerted his; influence on this 
for the good of his coun 
theſe — {the Senecas Fa ſaid to have 
violated their neutrality, Our colonies muſt 
have been in the moſt imminent danger of 


being cotally deſtroyed, had the ſavages on 


on. continent been unanimous in their at- 


upon us. Fortun not only the 
Five Nations, or the — og continued 
inactive, but the powerful nation of the 
Cherokees had Qill ſuch an imprefiion of 
their late Ln Xt IS 
no motions, but e 
cluded with the Carolinians bt — 
| . an 
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The Indians had ne ſooner reſolved upon 
hoſtilities, than they determined to make a 
general and ſudden attack upon all our fron- 
tier ſettlements in the time of harveſt; to 
deſtroy all the men they met; to cut off 
their proviſions from thoſe who might eſ- 
cape: and thus to ſtrike at the root of the 
war; the ſubſiſtence, in their very entrance 

aQion, ' nige. ; 4 
This plan was very artfully contrived 3/ 
but the 13 of ſome of their war- 
riors defeated in part the more methodi- 
cal and deliberate miſchief of the reſt, and 
by giving too early an alarm afforded an 
opportunity to part of our people to eſcape” 
with their effects. Great numbers were, 
| nevertheleſs, cut off, the crops ruined, and 
cheir houſes burned, with all thoſe circum- 

fſtances of ſavage cruelty, with which an 4 

Indian war is always attended, and which 

it is always diſgufting to relate. 

On this incurſion, all the frontier country 

of Penſylvania, Virginia, and Maryland, 
was immediately deſerted from twenty miles 
inwards, and thouſands of hopeful ſettle- 
ments, the labour of years, at once aban- 
doned. All the travelling merchants, who, 
on the ſecurity of the general peace, traded 
in the Indian country, were murdered, and 
their effects, it is ſaid,. to the * of 
| ome 


5 * 


i. : A'S, 
: nGzor or Hl „ 
9 ro mmpenl thouſand 1 lundered.” 
: his blow was ſeverely felt by all the "great 
trading towns is America, - oo 
_ © What was of greater military importance, 
the forts, which the French bad erected 
to the ſouthward of Lake Erie in very ad- 
vantageous fituations,” were taken, Theſe” 
were, Le Boeuf, Venango, and Preſqu'iſle. 
Though theſe forts were not in themſelves 
very confiderable, the heads of all the na- 
vipable rivers, which run to the ſouthward, 
are, in a good meaſure, commanded by 
them, and they alone ſecured a communi- 
cation between the places which we poſſeſſ- 
ed above the lakes, and our principal poſt - 
of Fort Pitt to the ſoutbwar o. 
In making themſelves maſlers of - theſe 
forts, weak as they were, the Indians were 
' obliged to have recourſe to firatagem. 
Whenever they attacked any of them, is 
perſuaded the garriſon that they had cut 
all the others; they intimidated them with 
the number of Indians, which they "aid 
were approaching; and opon a promiſe of 
ſafety, which they commonly violated, in- 
duced them to abandon their quarters.” By 
ſimilar artifices they got poſſeſſion of ſome 
other forts, and particularly that of Michil- 
"hmakinac, the remoteſt of all our poſts, » 
and the only one which we poſſeſſed tor 
1 E 3 5 wards 
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warde Lake Superior; that of St. Mary's 
having been conſumed by an accidental fire. 
After their ſucceſs in theſe inſtances, there 
fill remained three poſts of confiderable 


. and important for their ſituation, 
which it was neceſſary that they ſhould ſub» 


. could expect any permanente 


advantage. Theſe were Detroit, between 


the Lakes Huron and Erie ; Niagara, be. 


tween the Lakes Erie and Ontario; and 
Fort Pitt, which checked them on the Ohio. 
The Indians were ſenſible, that but a few: 


links of the chain were broken, © whilt 


theſe fortreſſes remained; and 'againt 


them, therefore, they determined to exert. 
the utmoſt efforts of their ſtrength and 


ey. © . | . 4 
783 commander in chief, apprized of the 
danger to which all our new conqueſts were 


expoſed, by the ſudden breaking out of 


. this\ dangerous War, detached, as early as 
poſſible, fome ſtrong bodies of ſoldiers to 
_ reinforce thoſe garri 
ſent to Detroit, where it had been mach 
wanted,”arrived on the twenty-ninth day 


' of July.” The officer who commanded this 
party, captain Dalyell, having received 


me intelligence, upon which he thought 
he had reaſon to depend, concerning the 
ſituation of the Indian army which lay _ 


* 


rr 


3. The detachment 


1 died 


To 
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thoſe ſavages. might be eaſily ſurpriſed in 
* their, camp, _ driren for ever from the 
Etlement, | 7; $435 : 
It was therefore reſolved to make an at» 
tack upon the Indians, whoſe quarters were: 
about three miles--from. the fort, Captain 
Dalyell commanded about two hundred and 
ſeventy men in this attempt. They ſet out, 
between two and three in the morving with 
all the precautions poſſible for ſecrecy, for 
order in their march, and, what is of no 
ſmall conſequence in all campaigns in Ame- 
rica, for preventing their wounded foldiers 
from falling into the hands of a barbarous 
enemy. * * 4223 | | A 12 
bey were not yet arrived at the Indian 
camp, when they were unexpeaedlyſalut- 
ed with a ſmart fire in their front. Inſtant- 
ly after, it was renewed upon their rear. 
They were attacked upon all ſides, and 
their commander fell in the very beginning 
of the action. The darkneſs of the night 
preyented them from ſeeing the enemy, and 
the, whole party was on the point of falling 
into irreparable diſorder. Ihe Indians ha 
been early. appriſed of their deſign; had 


lined all their hedges, paſted themſelves in 
ſome houſes, well fityated for annoying the 


Engliſh in their, march; and had taken very, 
* Proper 
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proper meaſures, which were proſecuted” 
with great ſpirit and perſeverance. Inſtead 
of ſurpriſing the Indians, our troops were 
' themſelves ſurpriſed, ſurrounded, and in 
the moſt imminent danger of a total de- 
feat. AG? 
In this emergency, 'the ſecond in com- 
mand, captain Grant, ſaw that nothing re- 
mained but a ſpeedy retreat. But in order 
to make this retteat with ſucceſs, it was 


neceſſary to make a brisk attack upon the 
enemy's poſts, This was done with order 


and reſolution, The Indians were driven 


from the roads, and at E repulſed in 


every quarter. The Engliſh extricated 
themſelves from this diſagreeable affair, and 

t back to the fort with the loſs of only 
eventy men killed, and about forty wound- 


Such an engagement in an European war 


would be conſidered as a ſkirmiſh ſcarce 
worthy of relation ; but in America a great 
deal is often determined ſuch actions. 
We have ſcarcely any other kind of engage- 
ments with ſavages. Neither their manner 
of fighting, nor the ſcanty population of 
their country, will permit the Indians to 
brin large bodies into the field. 

The il} ſucceſs of this attempt checked 
all further offenſive operations on our 8. 

2 : un 
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On the fide of the Indians, no attempts 
were made to reduce the fert, in confe- 


nce of the 3 they had gained. 


eir ignorance of the art of beſieging 


ing three hundred men, and the vigilance 
ich their expoſed ſituation, and the arti- 
fices of the enemy bad taught our le, 
deprived them of all hopes of ſucceeding in 
the enterprize. | 1 E's 
The theatre of this Indian war was of an 
immenſe extent; yet the ſavages, though 
of ſo many different nations, and disjointed. 
by ſuch immenſe tracts of impaſſable coun- 
try, preſerved an uncommon degree of con- 
cert and connection in their operations, At 
the ſame time that they attempted Detroit, 
at more than two hundred miles diſtance, 

inveſted Fort Pitt. It was originally 
called Du Queſne; and the reader will re- 
collect that the building of this fort coſt the 


French the greateſt part of North America, 


as it gave the immediate occaſion to the 
late war. It commanded the whole courſe 
of the great river Ohio. It ſtands at the 
conflux of that river with another called 
Monongahela. In point of ſituation, Fort 
Pitt may be conſidered as a place of ſome 
—_— but the Fn ran ry never been 

completed, and uffered con- 
wu 5 * ſiderably 


towns, the firength of the garriſon, excced- 
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fiderably by an inuadation from - the ire 


which cover it. by hb 
In this condition the Indians ſurrounded 
"the fort, ' and cut of all communication 
from it, even by meſſage. Theſe barba- 
rjans were deftitute of cannon, and were, 
beſides, ignorant of the method of attack 


by trenches, and the uſual forms of a regu» 


lar ſiege. But they ſupplied, ia fore mean 
ſure, their want of ſkill, by their incredible. 
boldneſs. and periſcycratice. They hoped 
to reduce the garriſon by keeping it per- 
petually barraſſed. If they failed. in thin 
— they truſted to make them ſelves 
maſters of che place by famine... Regardleſs 
of danger,. and with a refolotion Which 
| d have done honour to any troops, 
hey. took poſt under the banks. of the rt 
vers, cloſe to the fort, and burying them» 
ſelves in holes for days together, they pour- 
ed in an inceſſant ſtorm of muſquetry and 
ER 
8 


— for repairing the works and repul- 
ſing the enemy. 13 men ſeconded bis 


Efforts with ondaunted re ſolution. 1 won 
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vun no tri with the danger, when ch 
were . by an wer pp whom it ved 
difficult” to refit, and to whom, at the 
ſame time, it was ſo terrible to ſubmit. 
Seneral Amberſt, in providing for the 
of the remote garriſons, did not for- 
get Fort Pitt. He knew that this place lay 
moſt expoſed to the attacks of the enemy. 
Its fitustion ſpoke its danger; and no ex- 
preſs from thence having arrived for a long 
time, that danger appeared to be preſſing. 
Wichout delay, therefore, he ſent to its re- 
lief a large quantity of military ſtores and 
proviſions, protected by a powerful eſcort 
under the command of colonel Bouquet. 
The colonel,, when he had advanced to 
the remoteſt verge of our ſetilements, could 
receive no fort of intelligence of the poſi- 
tion or motions of the enemy. This is 
often a — perplexing circumſtance in the 
conduct of an American campaign, The 
Indians had better intelligence; and no 
ſooner were they apprized of the march of 
the Engliſh remforcement, than they broke 
| —_ ſiege of Fort Pitt, and took the route 
yrhich' they knew our army was to march, 
reſolving to ſeize the firſt favourable oppor- 
tunity of attacking them by ſurprize, In 
ſuch a critical fhuation colonel Bouquet de- 
termined, very prudently, to diſengage * 


except what he 
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ſelf of all the ammunition and proviſion, 
udged to be abſolutely 
neceſſary. Being thus difincambered, the 
Engliſh army entered à rough and moun- 
tainous country. Before them lay a dan 
gerous defile, called Turtle Creek, ſeveral 
miles in length, commanded on both fides 
by high and craggy hills. This defile,” af- 
ter refreſhing the troops, they intended to 
Paſs in the night, and thereby elude, if poſ- 
Able, the vi ce of ſo alert an enemy. 
On the fifth day of Auguſt, While the 
Engliſh troops were making the neceſſary 
arrangements, about one in the afternoon, 
after a fatiguing march of ſeventeen miles, 
and juſt as they were preparing to relax 
from their labour, they were ſuddenly at- 
tacked by the Indians on their advanced 
guards which being ſpeedily and. firmly 
lupported, the enemy was beat off, and 
even purſued to a conſiderable diſtance. 
But the flight of theſe barbarians muſt often 
be conſidered as a part of the engagement, 
(if wo may , uſe. the expreſſion) rather than 
. a dereliftion, of the field. The moment the 
purſuit ended, they returned. with redoubled 
ardour to the 3.4 Several other parties, 
Who had been in ambuſh in ſome high 
grounds which lay along. the flanks of t 
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c 
army, now ſtarted up at once, and advanc- 
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zug with a reſolution equal to that of thei 


' Companions, galled our troops with a m 


obſtinate- fire. 


It was neceſſary to make a general charge 
Wich the whole line to diſlodge them 1-4 | 
| theſe. heights. This charge ſucceeded ; 


but ſtill the ſucceſs produced no detiſive 
advantage; for as ſoon as the ſavages were 
driven from one poſt, they conſtantly ap- 
peared on another, till by conſtant rein- 
forcements, they were at length able to ſur- 
round, the whole detachment, and attack 
the convoy which had been left in the rear. 
This manceuvre obliged the main body 
to fall back in order to protect it. The 
action, which grew every moment more and 
amore warm, now became general. Our 
oops. were attacked on every fide; the 


Tavages ſupported the charge with incredible 


1 but the ſteady behaviour of the 
ngliſh troops, who were not thrown into 
the leaſt confuſion by the very diſcouraging 


nature of this ſervice, in the end prevailed : 
they repulſed the enemy, and drove them 
from all their poſtg with fixed bayonets. 
The engagement terminated only with the 
day, having continued from one o'clock 
without the leaſt intermifion, _ _. 

The ground, in which the action ended, 
was not altogether inconvenient for an en- 
Vor. L. * eee 


were in the middle, and the troops, diſpo- 


| ſed in a circle, ſurrounded the whole. Tn 


this manner, and with very little repoſe, th 
ed an anxious night, obliged to t 
ſtricteſt vigilance by an enterprizing enemy 
who had environed them. 


"Thoſe who have only experienced the 


ſeverities and dangers of a campaign in Eu- 
rope, can ſcarcely form an idea of what is 
to be done and endured in an American 
war. To act in a cvuntry cultivated and 
inhabited, where roads are made, maga- 
ines eſtabliſhed, and hoſpitals provided 
where there are good towns to retreat to, i 
. caſe of misfortane; or, at the worſt; a ge- 
nerous enemy to yield to, from whom no 
Conſolation, but the honour of victory, can 
be wanting; this may be conſidered as the 
_ Exerciſe of a ſpirited and adventurous per 4 
rather than a rigid conteſt» where all is 
Rake, and mutual deſtruction the object: 
and as a contention between rivals for glo- 
ry, rather than a real ſtruggle between fan- 
guinary enemies. But in an American 
campaign every thing is terrible; the face 
of the country, the climate, the enemy. 
There is no refreſhment tor the healthy, 
nor relief for the ſick. A vaſt unhoſpitable 
delart, dreary and dangerous, ſurrounds 
Ty — them, 
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them, where victories are not de ciſive, but 
defeats are ruinous ; and fimple death is the 
lealt misfortune they can poſſibly expect. 

This forms a ſervice truly critical, in which 
all the firmneſs of the body and the mind 1s 
put to the ſevereſt trial; and all the exer- 
tions of courage and addreſs are called out. 
If the actions of theſe rude campaigns are 
of leis dignity, the advegtures in them are 
more intereſting to the heart, and more a- 
muſing to the imagination, than the events 
of a regular war. 83 1 3 "© 
But to return to the party of Englich, 
whom we left in he woods, At the firſt 
dawn of light the ſavages began to diſcover 

_ themſelves; all about the camp, at the diſ- 

tance of about five hundred yards ; and by 

ſhouting and yelling in the moſt borrid man- 
ner, quite round that extenſive circumfe- 
rence, endeavoured to ſtrike terror by an 
oſtentation of their numbers, and their fe- 

rocity. 1 198789 
After this alarming preparative, they at- 

tacked our forces, and, under the favour. 

ol an inceſſant fire, made ſeveral bold efforts. 

_to-penetrate into the camp. They were 

repulſed in every attempt, but by no means 

— from new ones, Our troops, 

continually victorious, were contiuually in 

danger. They * greatly exhauſted by 


1 
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a long march, and by the equally long ac- 
tion, of the ang day; and they la- 
boured under the farther diſadvantage of a 


total want of water, much more intolera- 
ble than the enemy's firme. 
Conſined to their convoy, they could not 
loſe fight of it for a moment, without ex- 
poſiny, not only that intereſting object, but 
their wounded men, to fall a prey to the 
ſavages, who preſſed them on every ſide. 
To move was impracticable. Many of the 
horſes were loſt, and many of the drivers, 
fopeſied by their fears; hid themſelves in 
the buſhes, and were intapable of hearing 
or obeying orders. - . 
Their fituation became extremely eritical 
and dangerous, having experienced that the 
moſt lively efforts made no impreſſion upon 
an enemy, who always gave way when 
preſſed ; but who, the moment the purſuit 
was over, returned with as much alacrity as 
ever to the attack. Beſieged rather than 
engaged; attacked without interruption, 
aud without deciſion; able neither to ad- 
vance nor to retreat, they ſaw before them 
the moſt melancholy proipect of crumbling 
away by degrees, and entirely periſhing 
without revenge or honour, in the midſt 
of thoſe dreadful deſarts. The fate of Brad- 
dock was every moment before their m_ 
LY & 7 but 
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cataſtrophe they were happt- 

ly delivered' by the able and ſpirited con- 
uct of their commander. 7, 5a 2775 


This gentleman was ſenfible that every 


thing depended upon bringing the ſavages 
to a cloſe engagement, and to ſtand their 
ground when attacked. Their audaciouſ- 
neſs, which had enereaſed with their ſucceſs, 


ſeemed favourable to this deſign. He en- 


deavoured, therefore, to add to their confi- 
dence as much as poſſible, . | 

For that purpoſe he contrived the follow- 
ing ſtratagem. Our troops had been poſted 
on an eminence, and formed a circle round 
their convoy fince the preceding night, 
which order they till retained. + Colonel 
Bouquet gave direQions, that two compa- 
nies of his troops, who had been poſted in 
the moſt advanced fituations, ſhould retire 
within the circle; in conſequence of which 
the troops on the right and left immediately 
opened their files, and filled up the vacant 
ſpace, that they might ſeem to recover their 


retreat. Another company of light infan- 


try, with one of grenadiers, were ordered 
to ſupport the two firſt companies, who 
moved on the feigned retreat, and were in- 


tended to begin the real attack. The 
diſpoſitions were well made, and the 


plan executed without the leaſt confuſion. 
a | F 3 ; The 
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- The ſavages gave entirely into the 

The thin line of troops, which took poſſe 

ground which the two compa· 
mes of light foat had leſt, being broughe 
nearer to the center of the cirele, the bar- 
barians miitcok thoſe motions for a retreat, 
came out of the woods which covered them, 
ruſhed beadlong on, and advancing with 
the moſt daring intrepidity, galled the Eng- 
liſh troops with their heavy fire. But at the 


very moment, when, certain of fucceſs, 


they thought tbemſelves maſters of the 
camp, the two firſt companies made a ſud- 
den turn, and ſallying out from a part of 
the hill which could not be obſerved, _ 
furiouſly upon their right flank. 

The ſavages, though they found ak 
ſeives diſappointed and expoſed, preſerved 
their recollection, and — returned 
the fire, which they had received. Then it 


| was that the ſuperiority of combined ftrength 


and diſcipline appeared. On the ſecond 
charge they could no longer withſtand the 
irre ſidible ſlrock, of the regular troops, who 
ruſhing upon them, killed many, and pF 


the rett to flight. 


At the inſtant when the ſavages bas 9 
fly, the other two companies, which had 
been ordered to ſuſtain the firſt, had placed 


themſelves jdn in their tront, and gave 
a „ | them 
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them their full fire. This compleated their 
defeat. The four companies, now united, 
did — — them time to look behind them, 
but p the enemy, till they were total- 
diſperſed. | 
The other bodies of the ſavages attempt · 
ed nothing. They were kept in awe durin 
the engagement by the reſt of the -Priti 
troops, who were ſo poſted as to be ready to 
fall on them upon the leaſt motion. Hav- 
ing been witneſſes to the defeat of their 
companions, without any effort to 1 | 
or aſſiſt them, they at length followed their 
example and fled. | 
This judicious and ſucceſsful manceuvre 
reſcued the party from the moſt imminent 
danger. The victory ſecured the field, 
and cleared all the adjacent woods. But 
ſlill che march was ſo difficult, and the army 
bad ſuffered ſo much, and ſo many borſes 
were loſt, that before they were able to pro- 
ceed they were reluctantly compelled to deſ- 
troy 'almoſt their whole convoy of provi- 
fions, and conſequently to give up one of 
the principal objects of their expedition. 
+Beivg 6 tened by this ſacrifice, they 
advanced about two miles further, and en- 
camped” in a placed called Buſhy Run, 
Aſter ſuch fatigues on their part, and after 
the ſeyere correction they had given 2 


— 
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ſavages in the preceding action, it was na- 
tural that they ſhould expect to enjoy ſome 
repoſe. But they had hardly fixed their 
camp, when the ſavages were in ambuſcade 
about them, and gave them another fire. 
Nothing could be more mortifying. - How- 
ever, the enemy did not - perſevere in this 
attack”; and, except from a few ſcattered 
mot, our troops ſuffered. no moleſtation on 
the road, but arrived ſafe at Fort Pitt, in 
— after the action. Fes 14441 8? 
By this reinforcement that important-poſt 
was effeQually ſecured. The enemy was 
-weakened and diſheartened by the loſs of 
above fixty men which they had loſt in the 
late engagements,” beſides a number that 
were wounded in the purſuit. This was 
conſidered by the ſavages as a conſiderable 
Joſs. Beſides ſome of their braveſt captains, 
and thoſe who had moſt diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by their animoſity to the Engliſh, 
fell upon this occaſion; and in them no 
mean part of the fuel of the war was con- 
ſumed. Colonel Bouquet who commanded, 
and'all the officers, e great honour by 


their firmneſs and preſence of mind, and 


the dexterity of their movements during the 
two encounters, and on the whole march. 
In theſe engagement we bad fifty. men 
le i. "OC EST " killed. 


, 
— 


1 The wounded amounted to about 
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The Indians, thus checked by the ſcaſon- 
able ſupplies which were thrown into, 
Detroit, and Fort Pitt, were not diſcon- 
raged from further 2 Niagara was 
a place equally worthy of their regard, and 
they endeavoured to diſtreſs it by every me- 
thod, which their ſmall ſkill in attacking 
fortified places would permit. They chiefly 
directed their attention to the convoys. 
They hoped to ſtarve what they could not 
otherwiſe reduce. The vaſt diſtance of 
theſe forts from each other, and of all of 
them from the ſettled countries, favoured 
their :defign. For which reaſon they care- 
fully watched the convoys both by land and 
water. On the fourteenth of September, 
in the neighbourhood of Niagara, they ſur- 
rounded an eſcort, with very ſuperior num- 
| bers, | flew upwards of ſeventy of our ſol- 
diers, and deſtroyed the whole detachment. 
On the Lake Erie, with a craud of canoes, 
they attacked a ſchooner, which conveyed 
proviſions to the fort of Detroit; but here 
they were not ſo ſucceſsful. Though in 
this ſavage navy they had employed near 
four hundred men, and had but a fingle 
veſſel. to engage, they were repulſed, after 
an hot engagement, with has | 
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This veſſel was to them as a floating bulls 
wark ; and they could not make their at- 
tacks with ſo much advantage as upon the 
convoys by land. ® Bd 
In the courſe of this war the Indians were 
guilty of ſeveral other barbarities; but at 
ength, by the ſpirited conduct of the co- 
lonels Bouquet and Bradſtreet, they were, 
in September of the ſucceeding year, awed 
Into peace, and obliged to ſubmit on 
the following conditions: that in twenty= 
five days after the ratification of the arti- 


ticles, they ſhould deliver up all the pri- 


ſoners that were in their hands : that they 
ſhould renounce all claim to the poſts and 
- forts we then had in their country: that 
we ſhould be at liberty to erect as many 
more as we ſhould think neceſſary to ſecure 
our trade; and that they ſhould cede tous, 
for ever, as much land round each fort; as 
à cannon-ſhat can fly over, on which our 

ople might raiſe proviſions: that if any 
adian kereafter ſhould kill any Engliſhmaa, 
he ſhould be delivered up «by his nation, 
and tried by the Engliſh laws, only to have 
half'the jury Indians ; and if any one of the 
nations | ſhould renew the war, the reſt 
ſhould join us to bring them to reaſon: 


that ten of the deputies,” who aſſiſted at the 


congreſs, ſhould remain with nn 


— 
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. and one of our Indians ſhould proceed im- 
— to acquaint the nations with the 
terms of peace, and forward the collecting 
of the priſoners, in order to be ready at 
the time appointed. Some infractions of 
this treaty were afterwards committed; but 
none that could threaten a general renewal 
of the war, or greatly endanger the ſafety 
of any of our colonies. © | 

| © Before we leave America, it may not be 
improper to take notice of a remarkable 
mutiny which happened at Quebec in the 
courſe of this year. General Murray, go- 
vernour of that place, having given orders, 
in conſequence of injunctions received from 

the commander in chief in Amerjca,. that 

four -pence ſterling ſhould be ſtopped for 
each ration of proviſions to be iſſued to the 
forces under his command, confiſting of the 
fifteenth and .twenty-ſeventh, and the ſe- 
cond battalion” of the fixtieth regiment ; 
the troops were no ſooner made acquainted 
with this order, than, that very evening, 
immediately after roll calling, they aſſem- 
bled to a man, but without arms, and pa- 

' raded before the governor's houſe.” Before 
they ſaw him, ſome of the Engliſh mer- 
chants having the boldneſs to reproach them 
for their behaviour, they began to pelt them 
with ſtones. Some "officers mn 
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drew their ſwords ; on which the doldiers 
Tan in a tumultuous manner to their bar 
racks, took their arms, and marched in 
good order, with drums beating, towards 
St. John's Gate e nee 
They were met by the governor, who, in 
the beginning of the tumult, had in vain 
endeavoured to aſſemble the piquets. He 
came then from viſiting the guards, and 
was attended only by a few officers and fer- 
jeants, with whoſe aſſiſtance he oppoſed 

their going any further.  Enraged at this 
- op, ſome of the mutineers fired their pieces, 
but happily no miſchief was done. Not- 
* _ withſlanding the repeated inſtances" of the 

2 they would not hear him, but 
oudly declared their reſolution to march to 
New York, with two pieces of cannon, 
lay their arms at general Amherſt's feet ; 
ptoſeſſing, at the ſame time, they had no 
pique at him or their officers, whom 
ved and eſteemed, but that it was im- 
pofſible for them to live without their pro- 
viſions. © Ig" Jn4 tig ta 0 
- All the officers of the garriſon had now 6 
joined the governor, and the town major, | 
lieutenant Mills of the forty-ninth regiment, 
had prudently, with the few men that ſtaid, 
with him, ſhut the gates. Though the ſol- 
diers appeared: mad-with rage, not e 
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being drunk, and had already firuck ſeve- 

Tal officers, yet the governor ſucceeded fo 
Far as to keep them together, and by that 


means, in all probability, prevented the 


town from being plundered, to which the 
darkneſs of the night was at that hour but 
too favourable. | * 80 
By the urgent ſollicitations of the officers, 
who exerted themſelves to the utmoſt on 
this occaſion, the ſoldiers were at laſt pre- 
vailed on to march to the grand parade, 
where the goverhor addreſſed them file by 
file, and did all be could to appeaſe them z 
but in vain. They — 2 


f perſiſted, 
that they would not ſubmit to the ſtoppage 


of loyalty, and of perſonal regard to their 
officers; and when the governor ordered 

them to march to their barracks, and be- 
have as ſoldiers ought, till their grievances 
were laid before the commander in chief, 
they obeyed, _ repeating their jon, 
that they would not ſerve without provi- 
ſions. During the remainder of the night 
all remained quiet. 


Next day the pres mounted in 
eneral Murray called to- 


order, as uſual. 


gether the commiſſioned and non commiſ- 
\ fioned officers, to whom he repreſented the 


ence, 


Vor. L. 


of provihons, but ſtill made proteftations 
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ence, or periſhing in the attempt. This 
er. being the ſtrongeſt in America, 

ould theſe mntinters obtain their deſire, 
their example would be followed by all the 
troops throughout America, and an uni- 
verſal revolt from order would be the con- 
ſequence. Their fituation therefore requi- 

the utmoſt exertion, and the moſt vi- 
gorous meaſures were neceſſary for the ſer- 
vice of their country. | | 
It was agreed that mild methods ſhould 
be taken; and that day and the next were 
ſpent by the "officers, ' in uſing all manner 
of perſuaſions, to induce the ſoldiers to 
ſubmit to the order, but with ſmall ſucceſs. 
On the afternvon of the twentieth, the go- 
vernor harangued each battalion in the 


ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting manner, which 


ſeemed to have ſome effect. He then or- 
dered the garriſon to be under arms next 
day at ten o'clock,” on the grand parade. 
When they were aſſembled, the governor 
himſelf read the articles of war, and after 
painting to them in the ſtrongeſt terms the 
enormity of their crime, he declared his 
fixed reſolution, with the aſſiſtance of the 


officers,” to oblige them to ſubmit, or to 


Periſh in the attempt. | 
He then went to the head of Amherſt's 
_ grenadiers, determined to put to death Bo 
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ed on the 
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feſt. man that refuſed to obey. He com- 
manded them, in fign of compliance with 


orders, to march betwixt two royal colours, 


planted. for that purpoſe, They did fo, 


and returned with chearfulneſs to their duty, 


expreſſing ſorrow for their paſt behaviour; 
and all the reſt followed their example, 
The general then declared they had re- 
covered their character as good ſoldiers, 


| and reſtored the battalions to their colours. 
Their behaviour fince has been ſuch as 


it was. ever before this, affair, deſerving of 
the higheſt praiſe, and ſuch as gives reaſon. 
to all who know them, to wiſh that no in- 
dulgence (if ſo neceſſary an article as pro- 
viſions to ſoldiers in America muſt be called 


| ſo) may be taken away from troops, who. 


have deſerved ſo well as they have done 
of. their country. al tn 
In the month of Sepember a terrible ac- 
cident happened in Jamaica, The powder. 
magazine of Fort Auguſta, (the beſt fortreſs. 


in the iſland), blew up by lightning; and 


the exploſion was ſo great, that not a ſingle 
ſtone. of the foundation could be obſerv- 
place where the ine ſtood, 
which was ſo hollowed, az to form a pond 


_ upwards of twenty. feet. in depth, fifty in 


breadth; and at leaſt one hundred in length 
from whence * ſprings of water iſſued. 
| - "Moſt 
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on the baftion contiguous, were di 


Place. Within the fort every thing was 


terribly ſhattered ; the commandant's houſe, 
the officers barracks, a fine brick buildiog, 


and all the ſmall houſes in and about the 


- garriſon, were. rent to pieces. A great 
children, 


number of men, women, and 
were killed and wounded within the works; 
and two ſoldiers, far vp the bay, were kill- 


ed, and ſome wounded at the diſtance of a 
miſe, Captain Talbot, lieatenant Dunbar 


[TE] 


Moſt of the guns, twenty-four 13 
m 


ounted. 
Part almoſt buried in the rubbiſh, and one 
carried more then 2 hundred yards from its 


with his lady, and enfign Keating periſhed 


in the ruins: the lieutenants Dunn and 


Manſell were much, bruiſed, the latter mor- 


tally. The killed were computed at thifty- 


whites, and eleven negroes. The maga- 
Zine and fort were built by admiral Knowles, 


and eſteemed the beſt in the Weſt Indies; 


the walls were fixteen feet thick. The loſs 
ſuſtained, exclufive of two thouſand eight 


hundred and fifty barrels of gunpowder, ' 
Was ſuppoſed to amount to upwards of fifteen 


thouſand pounds. The concuſſion was felt 
ten miles ronnd, n 
Having thus given an account of the late 
treaty of peace, and the moſt remarkable inci- 
dents that happened in the 9— 


—— 


ſhall now proceed to relate ſuch tranſactions 
az principally diſtinguiſhed this year in Great- 
Britain. Never at any former period was 
* the ſpirit of luxury and extravagance carried 
to a higher pitch, nor attended with more 
fatal conſequences. Among theſe we may 
reckon à remarkable inilance of forgery, 
which deſerves to be recorded. One Rice, 
an exchange broker, of a fair character in 
trade, and thought to be poſſeſſed of confi- 
derable property, had been commiſſioned 
by a lady to receive her dividends of South- 
ſea ſtock, and to ſend it to her in the coun- 
try. His own affairs, however, being 
greatly involved, he forged a letter of at- 
torney from this lady, impowering him to 
ſell her ſtock, to the amount of ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds, and it is ſaid he practiſed the 
ſame fraud upon others of his employers, 
without their ſuſpecting the matter, as he 
regularly remitted them' their dividends, 
and ſometimes even replaced the capital. 
His neceſſities, however, becoming every 
day. more and more preſſing, he was unable 
to remain longer without detection, eſpe- 
cially as he underſlood that the lady, whom 
he had defrauded, was coming up to town, 


nd. weuld infallibly diſcover, the forgery. 


he remains of his fortune, beſides his fur- 
 pityre and equipages, which were very ele- 
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ant, amounted to five thouſand - 5 
7 thouſand five hundred of which he de- 
poſited with his wife, in bank bills, and 

ivately withdrew, with the remainder, to 
arwich, from whence he procured a — 
ſage to Holland, leavin —— with his 
wife, who rather ſaſpete = than knew, his 
circumſtances, to follow him. She ac- 
cordingly took ſhipping for Holland, but 
being forced back to Harwieh, he fell 
into the hands of thoſe who were in purſuit 
of her huſband. Being brought up to Lon- 
don, and examined before- the lord-mayor, 
ſhe readily gave up the bank-notes that were 
in her hands; and returned ſuch candid and 
ingenuous anſwers to the queſtions put to 
her, that the directors of the South Ses 
company, who took the loſs upon them- 
ſelves, . generouſly allowed her a penſion. 

The crime committed by Rice was of the 
moſt. dangerous tendency, eſpecially in a 
commercial country, and indeed became a 
common concern to all tie traders in Eu- 
rope, who had any connections of credit, 
The Engliſh government thought the of- 
fence of ſuch a nature, that no local 
tection was due to the offender, - and the 

lace of his retreat was ſoon diſcovered 
['T 4 letter which he ns to his — 
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who immedistely delivered it to the lord- 


mayor. By this it appeared that he had 


taken refuge in Cambray. The juncture 
was favourable for bringing him to puniſh- 
ment, as the duke of Bedford was then ne- 
gotiating the peace at Paris, and the French 
court was willing to oblige that of Great- 
Britain. His grace, accordingly, by his 
majeſty's order, applied to have Rice ap- 

hended at Cambray, which was imme- 
diately done, and he was ſent over to Eng- 
land, where he was tried at the Old. Bailey 
for forgery, convicted, and executed; but 
it appeared he had no accomplices. 


- Conſidering the great number of lives © 


that are frequently loſt by fire in this vaſt 


metropolis, it is ſurprizing that ſome more 


effetual methods are not taken to guard, 


as much as pool againſt ſuch a dreadful - 
n ” 


calamity. - the month of May of this 
— a moſt melancholy accident of this kind 

ppened in Upper Brook-Street, Groſve- 
nor-Square. The houſe of lady Moleſworth 
was, by ſome means, ſet on fire, and, in 


the ſpace of a few hours, entirely reduced 


to aſhes, Her ladyſhip, her brother capt, 


Uſher, her ſecond and third daughters, and | 


four or five ſervants periſhed in the flames. 
As ſoon as her ladyſhip difcovered the dau- 


ger, ſhe threw out a feather-bed, * 


» 


- 


- 
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her eldeſt daughter, of eighteen, to take 
the advantage of it, by throwipg herſelf put 
2 the window, and calmly aſſiſted her in 
doing; notwithſtanding which the young 
lady broke her leg. Her ladyſhip was 
Preparing to follow ; but being ſuffocated by 
the <a ſhe was ſeen by.a lady in an 
oppoſite window, after a ſhort recommen- 
dation of herſelf to heaven, to fink down 
at once in the room. Her ſourth- and fifth 
ughters jumped out of a garret window; 


the firlt broke er thigh, and the latter was 


miſerably bruiſed. Dr. Coote Moleſworth, 
with hie lady, being on a viſit to her lady- 


F Dip, became a part of this unfortunate fa- 


mily. The doGtor*s lady being much ſcorch- 
ed, threw' herſelf from a two pair of ſtairs 
window into the garden, and was 1 
bruiſed; the docter hung by his hands gill 
a ladder was brought him, Lord Mole- 
worth, a youth of thirteen, and only fon 
of the family, was ſaved by being ſent back 
to ſchool over-night, to make room for the 
octor and his lady. An elderly gentle- 
woman, governeſs to the children, threw 
herſelf out of a window in the nurſery, and 
was killed on the ſpot. One of the foot- 


* 


men jumped out of a two pair of ſtairs 


window, and fell upon the iron ſpikes, where 
he hung till a chairman took him off at che 


1 
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kazard of his liſe: he was carried to St. 
| George's hoſpital, but died in two or three 


days. EE WD 
er conjectures were formed concern- 
ing the cauſe of this fire ; ſome attributing 
it to a candle being careleſsly left burning 


near a muſick-book, and ſo ſetting fire to a 


harpfichord, on which it ſtood ; and others 

to a flambeau being thrown into a dark 
place under the ftairs, without being tho- 

roughly extinguiſhed. But all CR 

its not being timely diſcovered was entirely 

owing to the watchmen being permitted to 

leave their ſtands, much earlier than is pro- 


per in a part of tbe town, where the ſtreets 


ing no great thoroughfares, and being, 
beſides, inhabited almoſt wholly by perſons 
of faſhion, are a mere deſart till between 


fix and ſeven ; or at leaſt to the watchmen 


leaving their ſtands much earlier than per- 
mitted. It was faid, however, that many. 


more might have eſcaped, had not her 


ladyſhip's room been in a blaze, before the 
bulk of the family diſcovered their danger; 
ſo that there was no ＋ 1 at the key of 
the feet door, which her ladyſhip uſed to 
have brought to her every night. 2 

His majeſty was no ſooner made acquaint- 
ed with this cataſtrophe, than he ſent the 


young ladies a handſome preſent, ordered 


a houſe to be taken and furniſhed for them 
| at 


— 


that 
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at his =xpence, and not only continued to 


them the penſion ſettled on the mother, 
gratified them likewiſe with an additional 
annuity. — | wad... 8 
On the ſixteenth day of Auguſt the king 
and his ſubjects received an addition of hap- 
pineſs, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. an ad- 
ditional ſecurity by the birth of a ſecond 
| pines, who was Baptiſed; by the. name of 
N . you after, rugs tx * 
the biſhopric of Oſnaburg, the ri pre- 
ſentation being veſted, e Hap at 
toral houſe of Brunſwick. 7 
On the nineteenth of the ſame. manth, 
about twelve at noon, the ſky, for ſeveral 
miles round London, was overcaft.in ſuch 
a manner, tnat the darkneſs exceeded that 
of the great eclipſe in 1748. and. 
reſembled that which preceded. the laſt great 
earthquake at. Liſbon. This darkneſs. was 
. occaſioned by a black, ſulphareous cloud, 
Which aroſe in the northweſt, and, attended, 
with bail, rain, wind, and lightning, drove 
furiouſly over London, and: then diſcharged: 
atſelf chiefly on the county of Kent; where, 
in rapidity and fierceneſt, the ſtorm re- 
ſembled a tornardo, fo. as to kill fawl,” and 
even ſheep, and, in near twenty pariſhes, | 
deſtroy all hopes of any kind of crop, to 
the amount of near ſiſty thouſand 


The 
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The hailftones are ſaid to have meaſured 
from two to ten inches in circumference, 
and' ſome taken up, on the fourth of the 
following month, ſtill meaſured four inches 1 

and a half round. Of the flones ſome were 8 
globufar ; others like flat pieces of ice fro- 
zen together: heaps and ridges of theta 
_ Hy'by the hedges three and four feet deep. 
But the moſt ſurprizing circuniftance that 
attended this phænomenon, was the ſudden 
flax and reflux of the tide in Plymouth 
pool, exactly correſponding with the like 
agitation in the ſame place, at the time of 
the great earthquake at Liſbon. 

'Having' thus © exhibited a brief but aceu - 
rate view of the more private incidents 
which diſtinguiſhed this year in England, 
we hall now relate, with all poflible im- 
partiality, the principal tranſactions that 
occurred in the parliament. ö 
On the nineteenth day of April, his ma- 
jeſty repaired to the houſe of peers, and 
the commons attending as uſual, he con- 

'cluded the ſeſſon with the following 
ſpeech: | | At 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


J informed you at your firſt meeting w 
that-prekminary articles were figned by my At 
g mi- . 
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miniſter and thoſe of France and Spain; I 
ordered them to be laid before yqu, and the 
ſatisfaction I felt at the approaching re · eſta 
bliſhmeat of peace, upon conditions ſo hon · 
ourable to my crown, and ſo beneficial to 
my people, was highly encreaſed by my re- 
ceiving from both houſes of parliament the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt grateful expreſſions of 
their entire approbation. Theſe articles 
have been eſtabliſhed, and even rendered 
ſtill more advantageous to my ſubjeQs, by 
the definitive treaty, and my expectations 
have been fully anſwered by the happy ef- 
feats which the ſeveral allies of my crown 
have derived from this ſalutary meaſure. 
The powers at war with my good brother 

the king of Pruſſia, have been induced to 
agree to ſuch terms of accommodation + as 
that great prince has approved, and the ſuc- 
ceſs, which has attended my negotiation, has 
neceflarily and immediately diffuſed the 
' bleſſings of peace through every part of 
Europe. | 


I acquainted you with my firm reſolution 
to form my government on a plan of ftrit 
cxconomy. The reductions neceſſary for 
this purpoſe ſhall be compleated with all 
poſſible expedition; and although the army 
maintained in thefe kingdoms will be infe- 
rior in number to that uſually kept up in bf 


for- 


„ rien Pr 
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former times of peace, yet I truſt that the 
force propoſed, with the eſtabliſhment of 
the national militia, (whoſe ſervices I have 


- experienced, and cannot too much com- 


mend) wilt prove a ſufficient ſecurity for the . 
future. | | wht 


p „ Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I have ſeen with the higheſt concern 
the anticipations of the revenue, and 
the heavy debts unprovided for daring the 
late war, which have reduced you to the 
unhappy neceflity of impoſing further bur- 
thens upon my people. Under theſe cir- 
cumftances it is my earneſt wiſh to contribute 
by every means to their relief. The ut- 
moſt frugality ſhall be obſerved in the diſ- 
poſition of the ſupplies which you have 

ted; and when the accounts of the 
oney ariſing from the ſale of ſuch. prizes 
as are veſted in the crown ſhall be cloſed, 
it is my intention to dire& that the pro- 
duce ſhall be applied to the public ſer- 
\._ — —_ * — 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« The extenſion of the commerce of 
ſubjeQs ; the improvement of the advan- 


Vor. L. H tages — . 
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we have obtained ; and the increaſe 


of the public revenue, are the proper works 


of peace. To theſe im t and neceſſa- 
1 my attention be directed. I 
pend upon your conſtant care to promote 
in your ſeveral countries that ſpirit of con- 
cord and that obedience to law,: which is 
eſſential to good order, and to the happi- 
neſs of my faithſul ſabjects. It is your 
part to diſcourage every attempt of a con- 
trary tendency ; it ſhall be mine firmly to 
maintain the honour of my crown, — to 
protect the rights of my people.“ W 
On the fifteenth day of November the 
parliament re-aſſembling, his majeſty ha- 
rangued both houſes in the following terms: 


„ My lords and gentlemen, 


The re-eftabliſhment. of the public 
tranquillity, upon terms of honour and ad- 

vantage to my kingdoms, was the firſt 
great object of my reign; that ſalutary 
meaſure has received the approbation of my 
parliament, and has ſince been happily com- 
pleated, and carried into execution, by the 
definitive treaty. It has been, and ſhall be, 
my endeavour to enſure the continuance of 
the peace, by a faithful and ſteady adhe- 
rence to the conditions upon which it was 
| | con- 
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concluded ; and I have the ſatisfact ion to 
- acquaint vou, that the ſeveral powers of 


Europe, who were engaged againſt us in 
the = War, Have given me the ſtrongeſt 
affurances of the ſame good diſpoſition. 
Our principal care ought now to be employ- 
ed to improve the valuable acquiſitions 
which we have made, and to cultivate the 
arts of peace in ſuch a manner, as may 
moſt - effeQually contribute to extend the 
commerce, and to augment the happineſs of 
my kingdoms, , | | | 
* For theſe great purpoſes I have called 
you together. It will ever be my earneſt wiſh - 
and endeavour to demonſtrate to my people, 
by my actions, the love which I bear them; 
and I doubt not of receiving from them 
the grateful and juſt returns of duty and af- 
ſeclion.“ | | 


1 will order the proper eftimates for 
| the ſervice of the year to be laid before you. |. 
| The heavy debts contrafted in the courſe of = 
1 the late war, for many of which no provi- | 

ſion is yet made, call for your utmoſt atten- = 

tion and the trifeft frugality. I muſt bow- þ 

f ever earneſtly recommend to you the ſupport 1 
of my fleet, to . our paſt ſucceſſes yy _ 
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been ſo much owing, and upon which. the 


future welfare and importance of Great» 
Britain do moſt eſſentially depend, To eaſe 

my people of ſome part of thoſe burthens, 
1 12 irected, as I promiſed at the 4 
laſt ſeſion of parliament, that the money, 
arifing from the ſale of the prizes veſted in 
the crown, ſhould be applied to the public 
ſervice. It is my intention to reſerve, for 
the ſame uſe, whatever ſums ſhall be pro- 
daced by the ſale of any of the lands be- 
longing to me in the Weſt-Indies, which 
were ceded to us by the late treaty. . 

« The improvement of the public revenue, 
by ſuch regulations as ſhall be judged moſt 
expedient for that purpoſe, deſerves your 
ſerious, confideration, This will be the 
ſureſt means of reducing the national debt, 
and of relieving my ſubjects from thoſe 
burthens, which the expence of the late 
War have brought upon them; and will, at 

the ſame time, eſtabliſh the public credit 
upon the moſt ſolid foundatio | | 


My lords and gentle men, Io 


„As the intereſts and proſperity of my 
ple are the fole objects of my care, I 
. only to defire, that you will purſue 


ſuch , meaſures, as are conducive to _ 
10 al a8 3 
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ends, with diſpatch and unanimity. Domeſ- 
tie union will be eſſentially neceſſary to re- 
- medy thoſe evils which are the conſequences 
of war, to enable us to reap the moſt per- 
manent advantages from the conclufion of 
the peace, and to diſcourage that Jicentious 
ſpirit, which is repugnant to the true prin- 
ciples of liberty, and of this happy con- 
flitution. In this opinion I truſt that my 
ſubjefs will be confirmed by your exam- 
ple; and that they will be taught by your 
proceedings, to unite their utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſupport ſuch meaſures, as may 
equally tend to the honour and dignity of 
my crowu, and to their own ſecurity and 
1 | | 
e have already obſerved, that the pre- 
liminaries of the peace had been readily 
| approved by both houſes of parliament, and 
the definitive treaty now met with the ſame | 
good fortune. The addreſs of the lords 
was conceived in the following terms: | 
„% We, your majeſty's moit dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament aſſembled, beg leave 
to return. your majeſty our unfeigned thanks 
for your moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne, | 
« Permit us, Sir, to take the earlieſt o 
portunity of congratulating your majeſty 
H 3 3 
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on the happy addition to your royal family, 
by the auſpicious birth of a ſecond prince, 
and of expreſſing our moſt fincere wiſhes, 
that the ſame divine bleſſing may be con- 
tinued to your. majeſty's illuſtrious houſe, 
on which the preſervation of our holy re- 
ligion, and our rights and liberties, do, 
under God, ſo eſſentially depend. 
We beg leave alſo to declare our utmoſt 
ratitude to your majeſty, for the re- eſta- 
liſhment of the public tranquillity upon 
terms of honour to your crown, and ad- 
vantage to our people. We have the firm- 
eſt reliance on your majeſy's moſt gracious 
aſſurances of your endeavours to ſecure the 
continuance of a peace ſo neceſſary to the 
relief of your ſubjects, who have long la- 
boured under the burthen of a moſt expen- 
five, though ſucceſsful war, in every part 
of the globe; and we receive,” with great 
ſatis faction, the communication, which your 
majeſty has been pleaſed to make to us, 
of the good diſpoſition of the ſeveral powers 
engaged in the late war, whoſe concurrence 
in your majeſty's ſalutary intentions will, 
we troſt, long enſure the tranquillity of 
Europe. 1 | 

% We are * ſenſible of your majeſty's 
paternal care and attention for the improve- 
ment of conqueſts, and the extenſion of the 

| N 2 Tom- 
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commerce of your ſubjects, in which the 
public welfare is ſo materially concerned; 
and we will not fail, on our part, to exert 
our warmeſt endeavours in forwarding your 
majeſty's great and gracious purpoſes. For 
we have nothing more fincerely at heart, 
than that your majeſty, haying by your 
conduct impreſſed on the minds of your 
faithful ſubjects a full conviction of your 
true affection, may receive from them the 
m6ſ ample returns of duty and attachment, 
when a loyal and grateful people can 
make. | 


“ Convinced, as we are, that domeſtic 


union is eſſentially neceſſary for ſecuring 


the advantages derived to us from the late 
ha py and honourable peace, we cannot 


ſufficiently expreſs our abhorrence of that 


ſeditious ſpirit which has of late manifeſted 
itſelf in defiance of the laws, to the ſub- 
' verſion of good order, and to the diſgrace 
of liberty, whoſe ſacred name it has fo in- 
ſolently aſſumed. And we beg leave to 
aſſure your majeſty, that, by our zeal and 
application in bringing all offenders of that 
ſort to juflice, as well as by our proceed- 
ings in general, we will endeavour to give 


ſuch an example as may induce your ma- ; 


jeſty's ſubjects to unite in diſcouraging a li- 
centiouſneſy, which is ſo repugnant to the 
true 


— 
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true principles of this happy conſtitution, 
and in promoting ſuch meaſures as may 
75 conduce to the honour and dignity 
of your majeſty's crown, and to their own 
happineſs and ſecurity.” 

The addreſs of the commons was to the 


following effect: 


We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and 
loyal ſubjects, the commons ot Great Bri- 
tain in parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
return your majeſty the moſt humble and 
hearty thanks of this houſe, for your molt 


- gracious ſpeech from the throne. - 


% Permit us at the ſame time, to offer 
our warmeſt congratulations to your majeſty 
on the auſpicious birth of another prince, 
and on the happy recovery of your royal 
conſort, now further endeared to this coun- 
try by the increaſe of thoſe pledges of our 
liberty and future happineſs. 

« We beg leave to congratulate your 
majeſty on the completion of that great and 
ſalutary meaſure, the re-eftabliſhment of the 
public tranquillity upon terms ſo honourable 
to Four crown, and ſo advantageous to your 

ople. | 

% Allow us, Sir, to aſſure your majeſty, 
that we feel the higheſt ſatisfaQion in the 


declaration which you are graciouſly pleaſed 


to make of your reſolution faithfully and 
ſteadily 


* 
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feadily to adhere to the conditions of the 

peace, which your wajelty has concluded : 
t 


and that we cannot conſider the ſtrong 
aſſuranees of the ſame good diſpoſition given 
by the ſeveral powers of Europe, who were 
lately engaged againſt us, as the natural 
— of your majeſty's wiſdom and 
firmneſs, and as a further preſage that the 
_ blefings of peace will be uninterrupted and 
permanent. 
We are truly ſenſible of that paternal 
love to your people, of which your majeſty 
is pleaſed to aſſure us in ſo affecting a man- 
ner; and we will aſiduouſly apply ourſelves 
to the accompliſhment of thoſe great pur- 
poles, for which your majeſty has called us 
ber; the improvements of our valu- 
e acquiſitions, the extenfion of our com- 
merce, and the cultivating of every art of 
peace, which may either tend to alleviate 
the heavy burthens occafioned by the war, 
or may otherwiſe contribute to the general 
welfare of theſe kingdoms, 
We beg leave to aſſure your majeſty, 
that your faithfol commons will chearful 7 
t to of — majeſty ſuch ſupplies as ſha 
found neceſſary for the ſervice of the 
year; that they will be careful to maintain 
the navy of Great Britain upon the moſt 
reſpectable footing; and that they look 


upon 
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upon your majeſty's earneſt recommendation 
of this important object, as a teſtimony of 
our royal attention to the true and eſſenti 
ntereſts of this country.. Fa 
We acknowledge with the deepeſt 
ſenſe of gratitude, your majeſty's gracious 
and tender concern for the relief of 
people, in diretting, that the money ariſing 
7 the ſale of prizes veſted. in the crown, 
all be applied to the public ſervice ; and 

_ * for that additional mark of your royal bene- 
ficence, in fignifying your intention to re- 
ſerve for the ſame uſe whatever ſums ſhall. 
be produced by the ſale of any of the 
lands belonging to the crown, in the 
iſlands of the Weſt-Indies ceded by the late 
treat . | 1 pet 
our majeſty may be aſſured, that we 
will beflow the, ſtricteſt attention upon that 
iptereſting ſubje&, which your majeſty has 
inted out to our ſerious conſideration, 
and will diligently weigh ny regulation, 
which may be propoſed, for the improve- 
ment of the public revenue, as the moſt ef- 
fectual method to reduce the national debt, 
to relieve your majeity's ſubjects from the 
burthens of the late war, and to confirm and 
ſtreugthen the public credit. wk 
8 We are thoroughly convinced, by the 
whole tenor of your majeſty's moſt auſpi- 


cious 


: 
* 
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cious reign, that the common and 
proſperity of your people, are the ſole ob- 


jects of * care; and that we ſhould 


therefore be wanting to ourſelves, and neg- 
lectful of our own happineſs, if we did not 
purſue, with unanimity and diſpatch, ſuch 
meaſures as may beſt contribute to theſe 


great ends, and may moſt effeQually diſ- 


courage that ſpirit of diſorder and licen- 
tiouſneſs which is no leſs dangerons to li- 
berty than deſtructive of government. | 
„Animated with theſe ſentiments, we 
will endeavour, by our own conduct, to 
ſet an example to others of duty to our ſo- 
vereign, and of love to our country, being 
firmly perſuaded, that under a prince 
adorned with thoſe virtues which diſtinguiſh 
your majeſty, your real intereſts and thoſe 
of your people are inſeparable.” _- 
The example of parliament was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the lord-mayor and aldermen of 
London, the archbiſhop, biſhops, and 
clergy of Canterbury, the two univerſities, 
the merchants. and traders of London, the 
Proteſtant diſſenting miniſters in and about 
that metropolis, and by feveral other bodies 
and corporations in the kingdom. Some of 
theſe addreſſes we ſhall inſert for the ſatis- 
taction of the reader. That of the lord- 
F mayor 
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mayor and alderment was couched in the 
following terms: | | A 

, ** Your majeſty's faithful and loyal ſabjects, 
the lord-mayor® and aldermen of the city 
. of London, defire to be permitted to pay 
their hamble duty to your majeſty, and to 
expreſs their grateful ſenſe of your majeſty's 
gracious and benevolent attention to the 
welfare of your people, in relieving them 
from the increaſing burthens of a long and 


— —_— . 8 


War. 5 ey Yee 
They enter not into a particular conſi- 
deration of the national advantages reſulting 
from the treaty of peace, which. your ma- 
jeſty has been pleaſed to conclude ; theſe 
have been ſubmitted to a conſtitutional ex- 
amination ; but they beg leave thus pub- 
lickly to declare to your majeſty. their en- 
tire acquieſcence in a meaſure which your 
majeſty's coudcils, and the great council of 
the nation have ſeen reaſon to approve. And 
this they bave thought it their duty to do 
at this time, when they have, with concern, 
| obſerved a ſpirit of faction unhappily ariſing, 
, and are apprehenſive their fGlence might be 
interpreted as an encouragement of prac- 
. tices 


» The then lord-mayor, Mr, Beckford, not chuſ- 
ing to attend, Sir Charles Afgill ſupplied his place. 


* 
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expenſive, though glorious and ſucceſsful 
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tices which their dutiful. attachment to 
your majeſty's perſon and government leads 


Them 2 deteſt and abhbr, 0 


bey further beg leave to aſſure your 
majeſty, that as magiltrates, to whom. the 
executive. power of the government of the 
city of London is intruſted, it ſhall be their 
conſtant endeavour to maintain th: ir domeſ- 
tic tranquillity, order, and good govern- 
ment, and that true and perfect liberty which 
has its foundation in obedjence to the laws, 
and of which hicentiouſneſs, though it 
often aſſames the name, is, in this country, 
the only enemy, 1 7 
By a conduct fo conformable to your 
royal example, they preſume to hope they 
ſhall entitle themſelves to the continuance 
of your majeſty's protection and favour.” _ 
_ The addreſs of the archbiſhop, biſhops, 
2 clergy of Canterbury was to this 
een: 


We your majeſty's moſt loyal and du- 
tiful fabjoas the archbiſhop, biſhops, and 
clergy, of the province of Canterbury, is 
convocation ' aſſembled, humbly beg leave 
to congratulate you on the good ſucceſs 
with which Providence hath graciouſly 
crowned your humane and chrittian labours, 
for putting an end to the late neceſſary, 

C dat 
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but expenſive and bloody war, by the 
conclufion of a Jult aud honourable 
ace. | | 

„It adds greatly to our joy, that your 
majeſty's influence and example have 
happily inftrumental to reſtore tranquillity 
through-out the reſt of Europe, And our 
ſatis faction is ſtill further heighthened by the 
proſpect that all our fellow. ſubjects, in your 
wide extended American dominions, will, 
by means of the acquiſitions, which the 
Britiſh arms have made, and your. majeſty 
hath ſo prudently retained, - live here- 
after ſecure from ſavage incurſions and a- 
larms. ; 

We truſt alſo, that a door will thus be 
opened to ſpread the poſpel of Jeſus Chrift 
in its native ' purity, by the only allowable 
method, rational and benevolent perſuaſion, 


among thoſe who have hitherto either been 


Ignorant of it, or mixed it with dangerous 
Errors. * 8-4 
We earneſtly pray God to direct and 
bleſs your majeſty's counſels to the com- 
plete attainment of theſe ſalutary ends; and 
grant you long to ſee every part of the ſe- 
veral nations under your government flou- 
riſhing in the full enjoyment of all their re- 
ligious and civil rights; and ſhewing their 
thank ſulneſs for ſuch ineſtimable — 
| A y 
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by a chearful and uniform obedience to 
God and your majefty. 

* Whatever we can do for the promo- 
tion of the public felicity, we ſhall always n 
diligently endeavour, animated to it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, both by conſcience and 

- inclination.” | 

The addreſs of. the univerſity of Oxford 
was expreſſed in theſe words: 1 

« We your majeſty's moſt faithful and 
loyal ſubjects, the chancellor, maſters, and 
ſcholars, of your univerſity of Oxford, 
hambly beg leave to approach your royal 
preſence with our moſt fincere and cordial 
congratulations on this happy occaſion. + 
Under your majeſty's moſt 6 ad- 


| miniſtration each year teems with new bleſ- 
fings, and each year calls upon us to preſent 
- unto your majeſty, our juſt tribute of duti- 
ful acknowledgments. 

% Your majeſty, on your acceſſion to the 
throne of theſe kingdoms, found the na- 


d tion involved in a neceſſary, but expenſive 
. and deſtructive war; and your firſt care hath 
d been to eaſe your ſubjects from this burthen, 
« and reſtore to them ihe bleſſings of peace. 
1 Your majeſty's prudent and vigorous mea- 
1 ſures have compelled the enemy to accept 
ir of reaſonable terms of accommodation, and 


, happily put an end to a glorious and ſuc- 
by Mm ' I 2 . ceſsful 
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ceſsful- war, by a moſt advantageous and 


honourable peace. | | 

e have likewiſe the further ſatisfac- 
tion, through your majeſty's wiſe counſels 
and negotiations, to ſee this bleſſing become 
general; and all Chriſtendom, which had 
— roaned under the calamities of war, 
enjoying the benefits of quiet and repoſe. | 


Such an event, however extenſively 


beneficial and univerſally intereſting, is in a 


more particular manner favourable to nur- 
- ſeries of religion and learning: that reli- 


gion, whoſe peculiar characteriſtic is peace 
and benevolence, thoſe arts and ſciences, 
which chiefly delight in peace, and always 
fAooriſh moſt in times of public tranquillity, 
Permit us, _ dread fir, on this joyfal 
oecaß on, to give the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of 
our inviolable attachment io your majeſty's 
perſon and government: and we promiſe 
ourſelves all happineſs and proſperity under 
your majeſty's mild and impartial. admini- 
ftration, by being in Fe with the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, and at unity among our- 


ſelves, That your majeſty may enjoy a 


long and happy reign, that the bleflings of 
peace may attend it, and the arts of peace 
adorn it, is the ardent wiſh and earneſt 


2 payer of your ever gtateful and loyal uni- 
9; 3 The 
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The addreſs of the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge was as follows : pls 

«© We your majeſty's moſt dutifal and 
loyal ſubjects, the chancellor, maſters, and 
ſcholars, of your univerſity of Cambridge, 
beg leave to approach your majeſty's throne, 
and to expreſs the warmeſt ſentiments of 


our duty and gratitude to your majeſty for 


your tender regard to the true happineſs of 
your people, in concluding an expenfive, 
though ſucceſsful war, by a ſafe and ho- 
nourable peace. An event which, we truſt, 


will be attended with the greateſt bleſſings. 


and advantages to us, and our lateſt poſte - 


"> | RS 
" We have had frequent occaſions, in 
the continuance of the = juſt and neceſſa- 
ry war, to admire the fortitude and great - 
neſs of mind, with which your majeſty pur- 
ſued every meaſure that could contribute 
either to the glory, or the ſecurity of your 
kingdoms. Permit us to declare our moſt 
affectionate ſenſe of that goodneſs of heart, 
which has diſpoſed your majeſty, even fn 
the midſt of your triumphs, to put a happy 
period to the manifold calamities of war, 


and to complete your. amiable character, 


the friend of mankind, and the father of 
your people. WW 
I 3 «Xx 
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It is with a peculiar ſatisfaction that 
your univerfity of Cambridge embraces 
every opportunity of preſenting themſelves 
beſore your maſeſty, the heir and deſcend- 
ent of princes, who ſtand enrolled with our 
moſt 'munificent patrons and benefactors, 
And we ſhall always gratefully acknow- 
ledge that our invariable attachment to 
your majeſty's \ illuſtrious houſe has been 
diſtinguiſhed by many eminent and repeated 
marks of royal favour, We ſhall humbly 
hope, that our perſeverance in the ſame 
good principles and practices will always 
recommend us to the ſame gracious favour 
and protection. | | 
It ſhall be aur particular attention, as 
it is our moſt bounden duty, to inſti] into 
thoſe, who are committed to our care, the 
higheſt regard for our holy religion, eve 
ſentiment of loyalty and affeRtion" to their 
king, and every principle of obedience to 
the laws and conflitution of their countiy. 
„May your majeſty, who is formed to 
be the delight and happineſs of any people, 
be ever poſſeſſed of the hearts of all your 
ſubjects ! May that purity of manners, that 
undiſſembled piety, of which your majeſty 
18 ſo illuſtrious an example, effectually pro- 
mote and recommend the cauſe of virtue | 
and true religion ! May it check the pro- 
64% "=" 2 be - & 5 : | \ » «++ 8 greſs 
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greſs of all open vice and profaneneſs! An 
ay that God, whom you fo faithfully 
ſerve, long, very long, preſerve your ma- 
jeſty the moſt beloved ſovereign of an united, 
a dutiful, and an affectionate people!“ 
The Proteſtant diſſenting miniſters in and 
about London expreſſed themſelves to this 
effect: f 
% Your majeſty's ever loyal and faithful 
ſubjects, the Proteſtant diſſenting miniſters 
in and about the cities of London and Weſt 
miner, humbly beg leave to congratulate 
your majeſty on thg reftoration of peace to 
your own dominions, and to the world in 
general: an event truly intereſting to all 
who are influenced by 4 of 'huma- 
nity, and peculiarly pleaſing to the mini- 
ſters of the goſpel of peace. ; 
„The unparalleled ſucceſs and glory, 
which crowned your majeſty's arms, whilſt 
they excited our gratitude to the Almighty, 
could not ſuppreſs our concern for the num- 
berleſs calamities and diſorders inſeparable 
from war. As theſe are happily brought to 
a period, we can now indulge the delight- 
ful expectation, that the advancement of 
piety and virtue, of civil and religious li- 
rty, and of thoſe arts which improve and 
embelliſh human life, will be the _—_ 
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of public tranquillity, and the juſt praiſe 
of your majeſty's reign, , | 
The large acceſſions made to your ma- 
jeſty's empire in America, not only promiſe 
an increaſe of commerce, with its attend- 
ants, wealth, and power, but likewiſe opens 
a way for diffuling freedom and ſcience, 
political order — chriſtian knowledge, 
through thoſe extenſive regions, which are 
now ſunk in ſuperſtition and barbariſm, and 
for imparting even to the moſt uncultivated 
of our ſpecies, the happineſs of Britons, 
GREAT SIR, | | 
The Proteſtaht diſſenters have been 


ever ſtrongly attached to thoſe excellent 


Princes your royal progenitors ; having al- 
ways conſidered the revolution as the glo- 
rious æra of liberty in theſe kingdoms, and 
the ſucceſſion in your auguſt houſe, as, un- 
der God, its firmeſt eſtabliſhment : and the 
8 of your majeſty's heart, your high 
enſe of domeſtic virtue, and your avowed 
regard to religion, concur to heighten our 
zeal jor the dignity pf your crown, and the 
222 ot your government. It ſhall 


our conſtant care to approve our loyalty 
and fidelity to vour majeſty, by ade 
concord, and, by recommending to tho 
with whom we are connected, ſuch 5 0 
ples, 


: 


+ 
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once, good ſubjeas, and good men. 
| hav 


e only to add. our fervent ſup- 


3 ERR ab: to the Moi High, that your ma. 


Jeſty may reign long, the father of a free, 


the delight of an happy people; and 


Nc the imperial crown of theſe realms may 

deſcend, in your illaftrious line, to the late 
nerations. 

The merchants and traders of London 
delivered themſelves in the following terms: 
„We your majeſty's faithful ſubjeQs, 
the merchants and traders of the city of 
2 inviolably attached by every tie of 
i and gratitude to your majeſty's perſon 
ernment, beg leave to return your 


eſty our humble thanks for the 'conftant 


2 effeQual ſupport and protection we 
enjoyed during th 

me. time, moſt fincerely to. congratulate 
your majeſty on the ſucceſs of your truly 
paternal and humane endeavours to reſtore, 


the bleſſings o 


the tumults and dangers of the moſt extend. 

ed war this country was ever engaged ig, 
has been carried on with a degree of ſecu- 
, ty, and Tucceſs 1 example: this, how- 
* 


ples, as are calculated to render them, at 


e late war; and, at the 


40 Thron h 1 care and attention of go- 
vernment, the national commerce, amadft” 


+ 
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ever, did not lead us to forget the adverſe 
accidents to which the nature of war con- 
tinually expoſed us, nor to ceaſe within 
for' that ſtability and permanency, which 
' peace alone could give. . 

„% We have now the ſatisfaction to ſee a 
war, founded in juſtice and neceſſity, pro- 
ſecuted with vigour and glory, at length 
concluded on terms of real and ſolid ad- 
vantage, by a treaty of peace, every where 
marked with that moderation and equity 
which afford the faireſt proſpect of its con- 
tinuance. 2 

« With hearts, therefore, full of the 
higheſt ſenſe of your majeſty's attention to 
the general welfare of your ſubjeQs, as 
well ww to their 2 1 
animated with equal zeal for your a, 
and ee r ah diſreſpect to your 
dignity, we aſſure your majeſty, that no- 
thing ſhall ever be wanting, that may, 
in any degree, contribute on our parts to ren- 
der your majeſty's reign eaſy and happy over 
a loyal and grateful people.“ 


Signed by 922 merchants and tradery, 
The Quakers addreſſed his majeſty in the 
following expreſſions ; _ K 

gBeing met in this our annual aſſembly, 


from various parts of Great Britain ane 
" Ire- 


* | ” 
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Tigiand, for the worſhip of Almighty God, 


and the promotion of piety and vircue, we- 


embrace the opportunity, which the reſtora- 
tion of peace affords us, to teſtify our affec- 

tion to thy royal perſon, end family ; and 
oar dutiful ſubmiſſion to thy government. 

To a people, profeſſing that the uſe of 
arms is to them unlawful; a people, who 
reverence the glorious goſpel declaration 
of good will to men, and fervently wiſh 
for the univerſal eſtabliſhment of peace, its 
return mult be highly acceptable. 3 
To ſtop the effuſion of blood, to eaſe 


the calamities that affected fo large a part 


of the' globe, we are perſuaded were thy- 


motives to effect the preſent pacification : 
motives ſo juſt in themſelves, ſo full of be- 
nevolence and humanity, demand our unit- 
ed and cordial approbation. | 

% May the Sovereign of the univerſe, 
who created all nations of one blood, dif- 
poſe the minds of princes, by ſuch exam- 
ples, to learn other means of reconciling 
their jarring intereſts and contentions, than 
by the ruin of countries, and the deſtruc- 
tion of mankind. | 
„The proofs we have received of thy 
royal condeſcenſion and indulgence, the 
laſting impreſſions of gratitude to the me- 

| mory 
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the burthens of the people, and terminate 
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mory of the kings of thy illuſtrious houſe, 
ill our hearts at this time with the warmeſt 


5 neceſſary and glorious war, Which your 


on found your * engaged in. 
3322 — * 14 


— 
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ſentiments of affection and daty. Strongly 


Iimpreſſed by ſuch ſentiments, we retire: 2 


our reipective habitations, with ful} purpoſe 
to culuyate, as much as in us lies, a ſpirit 


-of harmony. and concord, ſo eſſentially ne- 


ceſſary to the dignity of che crown, and a 
happineſs of the ſubject. 

May God, the ſource, of evoke: ble. 
ing, the fountain of every excellence, ever 
graciouſly direct thy ſteps, and preſerve 
thee lang to reign, over thy extenſive do- 
minions, with that wiſdom, moderation, 
and equity, which effectually ſecure to prin- 


© , ces the chearful obedience of their people, 
aud tranſmit their vames with deſerved 1 


I 2 to. poſterity.” . 
3 he addrels of the corporation of, Bak 


was to this purport :. 3 

„We the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council of the ancient and loyal city 
of Bath, do beg leave to congratulate, and 
moſt humbly, to thank your majeſty for an 
adequate and .advantageous peace, which 
you-haye graciouſly - procured for your. peo- 
ple, after a long and very expenſive, though 


majeſty, upon your acceſſion. to the W 
<0 And 


| 
| 
] 
i 
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Aud ye take the liberty to aſſure your 
tyjeſty, chat upon all occaſions we ſhall be 
teady to give the moſt evident proofs of the 
+ trucft 4, and duty, which the moſt duti- N 
ful ſubjecis can. teſtify to the moſt gracious 
and beſt of princess © ++ 7 
The clamour, which was raiſed on the 
reſignation of Mr. Pitt, and which became 
more violent on that of the duke of M. 
had not, as yet, in any degree ſubſided; 
During the continuance of the er the 
ty in oppoſi tion endeavoured, by ever 
elbe means, to hatraſs, fince it was w : 
nt, that for the preſent at leait, they. 
could not eafily overturn the adminiſtration.» - 
The oppoſition, which was made in both 
houſes to any approbation of the peace, had 
been much more warm than effectual, tho“ in 
it was a topic, upon which, of all others, | 
it was expected, that they would chuſe to 
gert their moſt vigorous efforts, They, | 
,owever, appeared extremely weak upon it, WM 
and many perſons. were then of opinion, 
that no ſerious deſign was .entertained by 
any body of people, of branding, with dif 
race, a ſyſtem, upon whick it was abſo- 
utel/ neceſſary that the nation ſhould e- 
» poſe itſelf for a long time; to which, there- 
fore, it was proper the people ſhould recon- 


eile their minds, and which had a general 
Vol. L. K 


iy, 
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merit ſufficient to diſpoſe them to acquieſce 
mm the conditions of it. The ſpirit of the 
Party was not, whatever 'their intentions 
might have been, exhauſted in this attempt, 
They lay in wait to attack the” adminifira- 
tion in the moſt critical time, and to wound 
them in the moſt eſſential part, the ſupplies. 
Several circumſtances concurred to favour 
their deſign. The (buſineſs of impoſitions 
is, in itfelf, unpopular ; minds difcontent- 
ed and fertile can very readily and very 
plauſibly forebode almoſt any ill conſe- 
© quence from an untried tax; and there is 
ſcarce a public burthen, which may not, 
with ſome appearance, be traced, in ſpecu- 
lation, to the ruin of ſome branch of manu- 
fafture or commerce. Befides, though 
taxes were full as neceſſary at the conclu- 
ſion, as during the contingance, of the war, 
that neceſſity was not, to every perſon, ſo 
- palpably evident; nor were they, by any 
means, ſo agreeable, as when victory and 
plunder ſcemed to pay, in glory and profit, 
for every article of national expence. The 
advantages of the peace, though far more 
certain and ſolid, were neither ſo imme- 
. diate nor fo ftriking. 

In theſe diſpoſitions the people were ready 
ro fall into very ill humours, upon any 


plan of ſupply which could be Pre 
| | he 
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The adminiſtration was very ſenſible of this 3 

and, therefore, reſolved to lay as few new 
taxes as was cor ſiſtent with anſwering the 
© exigencies of the public. They were, per- 
haps, the more inclined to this reſerve in 
openipg new reſources, in order to ſhew 
' that the nation was not very abundant in 
them ; and thereby to give an additional 
proof of the neceſſity of the peace, and of 
the merit of thoſe, who had made fo good 
an one in ſuch exhauſted circumſtances, 
Perhaps, too, in purſuing this method, 
there was a deſign of throwing a tacit re- 
flection upon the expenſive manner, in 
which the war had been carried on. After 
ſuch a war, and oppreſſed by ſo heavy a 
debt, a miniftry could not wiſh to ground 

its reputation upon a more ſolid bafis than 
that of a real national ceconomy. | 
In purſuance of this plan the ſupplies 
were to be raiſed: firſt, by taking two 
millions out of the finking fund; ſecondly, 
by ſtriking one million eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds in exchoguer il, ; thirdly, by 
borrowing two millions eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds on annuities; and laftly, by 

two lotteries, for three and fifty thouſand 
pounds. To pay the intereſt on theſe loans, 
amounting, in the whole, to ſeven millions 
three hundred thouſand pounds, an additional 
duty of eight or a tun was laid a 
2 


9 
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' all wines of the growth of France, and 
jour pounds a tun upon all other wines. 
80 far as this duty went, the ſcheme 
was perfectly unexceptionable; but another 
duty was added, concerning which very 
ſober men might have had their doubts, 
and which pave to all the diſcontented the 
faireſt opportunity, which could be furniſh- 
ed, of raifing a popular clamour, and in- 
flaming the whole nation. A duty of four 
ſhilling a hogſhead was laid opon cyder, to 
be paid by the maker, to be collected by 
the officers, and to be ſubjeAed (with ſome 
qualifications) to all the laws of exciſe“. | 
| „ 
As this act has been the occafion of much cla- 
mour, and the ſubject of much difpute, we ſhall pre- 


ſent it to the reader at length 


A for grantirg to bis majefly certain duties upon" all 
eyder and perry. | 
From and after July 5, 1963, an additional duty 
ſhall be laid on all cyder and perry, viz. on all cyder 
and perry imported 40s, per ton; and upon all cyder 
and perry made within Great- Britain, 4s, per hhd. 
to be paid by the maker, a "i 
The duties upon cyder and perry made in England, 
to be. under the receipt and management of the com- 
iſhoners and officers of exciſe there, and thoſe in 
otland under like officers. there. The commiſ- 


| Goners ſhall appoint a ſufficient number of * 
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The plan of ſupply was violently attacked 
by the party in oppoſition, and as ſftreve- 
7:4: Won K 3 ouſly 


and the duties ſhall be paid into the Exchequer apart 
from all other monies. N 9 
The makers of cyder and perry (not being com- 
pounders) ſhall enter their names, and the mills, 
preſſes, or other utenſils, ſtore houſes, and other | 
places to be made uſe of, at the next office of exciſe, 
ten days before they begin to work, under the penalty 
of 251, for ufing any unenteied place. 

The officers of exciſe, upon requeſt made, , ſhall 
have free acceſs in the day-time, to all places entered 
or made uſe of for making or keeping perry or cyder, 
and ſhall gauge, and report the contents to the com- 
miſſioners, leaving a copy for the maker, The duties 
mall be paid according thereto, within fix weeks from 
making ſuch charge; and the uſual allowances ſhall 
be made in reſpect thereof. | 

Perſons, intending to ſell or remove any cyder or 

rry in their poſſeſſion, made before July 5, 1763, 

I] ſend a ſigned particular thereof to the next office 
of exciſe, ten days before the ſaid fifth of July, that 
the officer may attend, and take an account thereof, 
and grant certificates occaſionally for the removal. 
of a like quantity, without charging the duty, &Cc. 

No cyder and perry exceeding fix gallons ſhall. be 
removed, &c, without a  certific@.te, on forfeiture 
thereof, with the package. Officers of exciſe ma 
ſeize the ſame. | A time ſhall be limited, for wha 
the certificates ſhall be in force. i, 

Per ions making cyder or perry to be conſumed in 
their own private families only, ſhall be admitted te 
compound fqr che duties, they giving in a hiſt of the 

| & aum- 
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* 
ouſly defended by che \miniftry; The for- 
mer er alleged, in direct — — 4 

tter, 


number in family, and paying at the rate of 58, per 
' head per ann. This compoſition ſhall be renewee an- 
nually, and the money paid down at the ſame time. 
The houſes, &c, of — . who ſhall thug compound, 
— be exempred from ſurvey or ſearch, But upon 
3 of the family, a new liſt ſhall be given in, 
_—__ Per month per head mall be paid for the addi- 
nal number, during the ſubfiſting unexpired term of 
the year, Compounders neglecting to deliver in ſuch 
lifts, and pay their compoſition money, ſhall be charg- 
ed with the duty, and become liable to a ſurvey, 
4 ocean delivering falſe or defective liſts, &c, ſhall for- 
$ t 20 

Children under eight years of age ſhall not be in- 
ſerted in the liſts. Compounders may ſell, diſpoſe of 
or remove any eyder or perry more than ſufficient for 
their own uſe, giving two days notice to the proper of- 
ficer, who ſhall attend, and take 2n account thereof, 
„ and charge the duties, "and report the ſame to the ex- 
* cife office, leaving a copy with the compounder. Such 
eyder or perry ſhall not be afterwards removed without 
2 certificate. Compounders being guilty of any fraud, 
in felling, exchanging, or delivering out cyder or 
perry, hall forfeit 20l. 

No compounder ſhall let out or lend his mill, or 
other utenſils for making cyder -and perry, without 
giving/ three days previous notice to the proper officer 
to attend, and charge the duties; unleſs the cyder or 


ſome perſon be the property of another compounder, or of 
; r 8 
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latter, that the nation was far from being ex- 
hanſted: that there were reſources for car- 


rying 


8 without a certificate, under a penalty 
10l. N 

Perſons ufing their own mills, &c. or procuring 
cyder or perry to be made at the mill, &c, of any 
other perſon ſhall be deemed makers, 

Compounders for malt ſhall not be liabl- to com- | 
pound, or pay duties, for cyder or perry to be made ".- 
and conſumed in their own families, unleſs they ſhall 
ſell or othewiſe diſpoſe of any part thereof; in which 
caſe they ſhall comply with the directions given with 
reſpect to compounders in like circumſtances, 

cupiers of tenements not rated above 40s, per ans. 
to the land tax, and not making more than four hogſ- 
heads of cyder and perry in the whole in a year, ſhall 
be exempted from duties, or compounding. gs | 

Theſe new duties on cyder and perry ſhall be drawn = 
back on exportation; and upon diſtillation thereof into 
low wines aad ſpirits; and upon the ſame being made 
into vinegar, and charged with the duties as ſuch. 

The penalty of oppoſing an officer in the execution 
of his office, or of reſcuing or ſtaving any cyder or 
perry after any ſeizure thereof, ſhall be gol. for every | 
ſuch offence, Informations for offences againſt this | 
act, by the makers of cyder or perry, ſhall be laid . 
within three months after being committed: and no- | 
tice thereof ſhall be given them. 

Perſons aggrieved by the judgment of any juſtice of 
the peace, touching the duties or penalties, may appeal 
to 4 quarter ſeſſions; and the determination of the 
ſaid court ſhall be 


- 


Ap- 
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rying on the war at leaſt two years longer, 


en een more. eee eee e e 


cum · 
Appellants ſhall give notice to the other parties, 
and the court ſhall 7925 coſts as they ſee fit, io be 
levied by diftraint, + hon 
For want of ſufficient time intervening, an appeal 
may be made to the ſecond quarter ſeſſions, - 
A re-hearing ſhall be had of the merits of the caſe 


upon appeal, and deſects of form in the original pro- 


ceedings may be rectiſied by the court. | 
All powers, rules, methods, penalties, and clauſes 
in act 12 Cay, II. or in any other act relating to the 
revenue of exciſe, where not altered by this act, ſhall 


be put into execution with reſpe to duties on cyder 


and perry, 
The penalties and forfeitures relating thereto, ſhall 
be recovered or mitigated, as by the laws of exciſe, or 


in the court? at Weſtminſter, or in the court of Exche- 


quer in Scotland, and ſhall be employed, half to the 
uſe of the king, and half to him that ſhall ſue. 

The duty on cyder and perry brought from Jerſey, 
Guernſey, Sark or Alderney, ſhall be paid by the im- 
porter before landing, on penalty of being ſeized and 


forfeited, 7 


The monies ariſing by the reſpective duties granted 
by this act. ſhall be entered in proper books in the 
guditor's office ſeparately from each other, and from 


all other monics ; and ſhall be a fund for the payment 


of the annuities chargeable on the principal ſum of 
$1989,999 J. borrowed on: the credit of this act, 
. 
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eambrances on the peace: that, as indi- 


vidoals abound in wealth, and as the public 


*r 


another act to this purport: 
Whereas by an act made in the laſt ſeflion of par- 
lament, a duty of four ſhillings per hogſhead was 
granted upon all cyder and perry made in Great Bri- 
tain, over and above all other duties: and if was 
thereby directed, that the ſaid duty ſhould be paid 
within fix weeks, from the time of making the charge 
y og officers of exciſe z and all makers of cyder and 
were thereby authoriſed to compound for this 
duty, in reſpect of the cyder and perry to be con- 
in their own private families. And whereas 
it would be a great relief to the perſons ſubject te the 
faid duty, or to the compounders in lieu thereof, many 
of whom are induſtrious perſons, with large families, 
if the time for payment of the ſaid duty were enlarged, 
and the compohition of five ſhillings, authoriſed to be 
made by the ſaid act, were lowered. 

From and after the 5th day of July 1764, the time 
limited by the former act for payment of the duties, 
ſhall be extended to fix months; after the expiration » 
of which they ſhall be recovered and levied, as here- 
dy directed. 3 

Ia lieu of the former compoſition, officers of ex- 
ciſe are authoriſed to compound with private families, 
at the rate of 2 8. per head, per ann. for each perſon 
of eight years old and upwards, in the liſts delivered 

in to them, which compoſition ' ſhall be genewed an- 
nually; and in caſe of an increaſe in the family dur- 
WWW 
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This a@ was afterwards explaineg and amended by 
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is loaded with ſo immenſe a debt, it was 


in ſuch circumſtances the dictate of the 
| wiſeſt 


2 d. per month paid ſor every perſon added during the 
ſubſiſting unexpired term of ſuch year. The com- 
poſitions ſhall be applied as the duties. Other parts 
of the former act relating to compoſitions, ſhall con- 
tinue in force, 

Makers of cyder at other preſſes than their own, 
not being compounders, ſhall enter their names at 
the next office of exciſe, ten days previous to ſuch 
making; together with the mills, and owners there- 
of, and the cellars or ſtorehouſes for keeping ſuch 
cyder, under a penalty fos their uſing any unentered 
mill, ſtorehouſe, &c, of 251, Officers of exciſe ſhall 
have free acceſs to the ſaid mills, ſtore houſes, &c. 
in the day time, to gauge the cyder, &c, and to make 
and report the charge, leaving a copy with the ma- 
4 who ſhall pay the duty according to ſuch 

rge. N 

Proprietors of cyder mills, &. ſo lent out, ſhall 
not be obliged to give notice thereof, 

Where the compounder intends to ſell or diſpoſe of 
cyder, &c, immediately from the mill, the officer 
ſhall deliver to him blank certificates and counter- 
parts for the purpoſe, to be filled up cccafionally ; 
which ſhall protect the removal of ſuch cyder. The 
counter-part ſhall be filled up and figned, at the ſame 
time with the certificates, and ſhall be returned 
to the officer, and a receipt ſhall be given him for 
the certificates, The certificates and counter · parts 
not uſed, ſhall be produced when called for. The 
quantities ſold, and certified for, ſhall be verified on 
oath, Returns of the quantities diſpoſed of, as 11 

a ai 
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wiſeſt and moſt enlarged policy to add as 
much as poſſible, by bold and liberal grants, 
to the income of the nation; the fund of 
payment would then be enlarged, and œco- 
nomy will have ſomething upon which to 
operate: that, in any other method, fru- 
gality was mean and fordid in the practice, 
and would coy prove trifling in the 
effect: that © might ſtarve many uſeful 
parts of public ſervice, but muſt 3 


faid, Mall be made by the officers of exciſe to the 
commiſſioners of excile, and the duties charged from 
the counter-parts 5 a copy of which returns ſhall be 
left with the maker, who ſhall pay the duty accord- 
ingly within fix months from thence. A maker of 
cyder or perty not complying with theſe regulations, 
or being guilty of any fraud, ſhall forfeit 251, Cer- 
tificates for the removal of cyder from the mill, ſhall 
be in force, but between 1 Sept. and 13 Dec. yearly, 
Blank certificates and counter- parts ſhall be delivered 
up within ten days after, on penalty of 251, 

The penalty of obſtructing an officer in his duty, 
ſhall be 50 l. If any officer of exciſe ſhall Tefuſe or 
wilfully neglect to leavg a true copy of his report in 
writing, or to grant a certificate for the removal of 
any cyder , or perry, upon reaſonable requeſt made for 
that purpoſe, or if any maker of cyder or perry, au- 
thorized to compound, ſhall offer to make ſuch com- 
poſition, and if any ſuch officer ſhall refuſe or wil- 
fully neglect to accept ſuch compobtion, he hall, for 
each refuſal or neglect, forfeit and pay the ſum of 
forty ſhillings, WR 


* 
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found a-frivolous and fallacious reſouree to · 
wards the diſcharge of the public debt: 
that nothing could be more abſurd than the 


enormous profit which was allowed to the 
Ffubſeribers, exceeding that of former oc- 


cafions, without any alteration in the tate 
of public credit : that two lotteries were, 
for the firſt time, eſtabliſhed in one year, 
without any urgent .neceflity-; and the in- 
citement, which muſt thence ariſe to the 

rnicious ſpirit of gaming, which cannot 

too much diſcountenanced in every ſtate 
governed by wiſdom, and a ſober regard to 


the morals of the people, was but too ap- 


arent: that as to the money that was to 
be taken from the finking fund, they look- 
ed upon it as a kind of ſacrilege ; they 


thought, that ſcarce any neceſſity could, in 
our ſituation, be pleaded in favour of a per- 


verſion of this fund from its original pur- 


poles to the current ſervice: that the ap- 


pearance of tenderneſs for the people in this 
ſcheme was altogether 5 when they 

were exonereted for a time, only do be 
durthened more heavily hereafter; and that 
their preſent eaſe muſt infallibly cauſe their 
future weakneſs: that with regard to the 
cyder exciſe, nothing could be more per- 
nictous or unpopular : that no body could 


forget the clamour, which a ſcheme of a 


more 


az 


n / 
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more extended exciſe raiſed in the year 
1733 : that one of the ableft miniſters for 
internal policy, whom England ever pro- 
* duced, was on the point of fipking. under 
it: that, though time had made many par- 
ticular converts, and thoſe too of no mean 
Tank, to this plan, or at leaſt to the prin- 


. 


ciples of it, the general odium bad not yet 


been extinguiſhed, and it remained one of 
the moſt inflammatory topics, which could 
be held out to the public: that, beſides all 
this, the preſent tax was, with regard to its 
object, partial and oppreſſive with regard 
to the means of colleding it, dangerous 
and unconſtitutional : that it laid the whole 
burthen of expences incurred in the general 


defence of the kingdom, and in the pro- 


tection of the national commerce, on a few 
particular counties, which, in every other 
article of the public charge, contributed, at 
leaſt, their ful ſhare: that the diſpropor- 


tion of this tax to the natural original value 


of the commodity, was equally evident and 
abſufd-: that it was oppreſſive to both farm- 
ers and landholders ; to thoſe, in a dimi- 
nution of their rents, operating more ſevere- 
ly than the land tax; to theſe, becauſe, 
if they compounded,_it was, in effect, an 
heavy capitation ; if they did not, it was a 
{ubjection'to new, unknown, and perplexed 

Vor. bs | | L | "laws, 


I 


laws, and to tribunals of commiſſioners ap- 
. Pointed by the crown, and 'removeable at 


this nation from arbitrary 
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pleaſure, and therefore arbitrary in their 
nature, and inconfiftent with the principles 
of liberty, which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed 
governments : 
that this laft particular -was big with conſe- 
quences of the moſt alarming nature : that 
when new orders of men, meaning coun 
farmers, by ſituation and profeſſion diſtin 


from traders, were rendered objects of the 
exciſe laws, 'the precedent -was formidable 


not to commerce only, but to more im- 
portant objects; and had a fatal tendeney, 


. which they trembled to think on: that the 


ſmallneſe of the ſum to be raiſed indicated, 


that the applying the wants of government 


could not the only motive to ſo extra- 
ordinary a meaſure : that things were now 
come to that melancholy paſs, that, beſides 


what might be dreaded for the future, the 


Houſes of all orders of people, of "peers, 


gentlemen, freeholders, and farmers, were 


made liable to be entered and ſearched at 
N and this appeared to be nothing 
eſs, to uſe the words of one of the firſt gra- 
cious acts of liberty paſſed by our great 
deliverer king William, repealing the hearth 
money, than ** a badge of ſlavery.” 5 

| | e 
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The friends of the miniftry, on the other 
hand aſſerted, that to aim at increaſing the 
national income by any further taxes, than 
the moſt extreme neceflity demanded, was a 
wild project: that every tax implied ſome. 
diſcourage ment to trade, becauſe in its con- 
ſequences it augmented more or leſs in 
foreign markets the price of our manu- 


factures, which muſt always, in time of 


peace, depend for their ſale principally on 
their cheapneſs; and that this muſt be the 


_ caſe, let the peace be made upon any terms 
whatever: that every tax alfo, in order to 
be effeQtual, naturally implied ſome reſtraint 
upon liberty: that there could not be a 
more firiking proof of the folidity of theſe 
principles, than the tion then made” 
to the duty on cyder and perry, a moſt mo- 
derate and moſt equitable impoſition z and 
that, of all men, it ill became thoſe, who 
e ſo ſtrenuouſly for continuing and 
the charge of the nation, to quar- 
rel —— one of the Heat diſtreſſing reſources 
which could be found for the public: that 
nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
charge, that this tax was unequal, and lay 
heavy upon ſome particular countries; in- 
— as it did not even bring them on a 
par with the charge on thoſe counties, where 
the people drink beer: that, in theſe coun- 
* L 2 ties, 
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ties, all private, as well as public conſump» 
tion, is charged in the malt tax: that this 
charge on cyder is in itſelf not ſo great 3 
and that it has exemptions in favour of the. 
poor,” Which are not indulged in the malt 
ta; ſo that the cyder counties have rather 
reaſon to be thankful for their long immu- 
nity, than querulous, that at laſt they are 
obliged to contribute rather leſs than their 
rtion towards the ſupport of the na- 

/ tional burthens: that the objection of the 
diſproportion of tbe tax to the original 
value of the commodity was Mill more fri- 
volous: that nothing rendered a commodity. 
more proper for taxation, than its original 
value being ſo low, that it might be 
fold cheap, even after the impoſition : that 
this was the caſe of tobacco, of malt ſpi- 

" Tits, and even of beer: that the exceſhve 
cheapneſs of cyder called for a tax to te- 
ſtrain the exceſſive uſe of it ; and that there 
was a little appearance of inconfiſtency in 
the conduct of thoſe gentlemen, who ſhew- 
ed ſo tender a regard to the morals of the 
people, and to their danger! from, gaming, 
even when regulated and authoriſed by go- 
vernment, and yet could afford no attention 
to the vice of drunkenneſs, equally perni- 
cious in itſelf, and much more prevalent 
amongſt the lower people: ths Way: 


f [ 
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ſpe to the mode of levying this tax, by | 
making it a branch of the exciſe, if thoſe 
gentlemen, . who diſapproved of it, would 

* Point out another method equally effectaal 
for colleding the duty; and leſs grierous to 
the ſubject, the miniſtry would readily adopt 
it; but that their antagoniſts were entirely 
flent upon this head, who were ſo loud 
upon every other: that, if it were once 
admitted, that cyder for private conſump» ' 
tion was a fit object for a tax, there could 
be no doubt, that the exciſe was the up | 
ſure way of collecting it: that the exciſe 
had clearly the advantage of every other 
mode of collection, in point of cheapneſs, 
expedition, accuracy, and a power of pre- 
venting frauds, either in the officer 6r the 

dealer: that theſe advantages, not with» 
Nanding+ the unpopularity of the name, 
had — Me the legiſlature to give it ori- 
ginelly a very extenſive juriſdiftion, | the 
Sade of which they ſound the neceſſity 
of enlarging every day; and, if it was a 
badge of ſlavery, it was a badge, which 
had been long worn by no inconſiderable 
rt of the nation; by all thoſe concerned 
In manufacturing or vending: malt, beer, 
ſpirits, - tea, tobacco, ſalt, ſoap, candles, 
leather, and a multitude of other article:: 
that theſe-perſons, if they were gold by'the _ i 
at L z head, 
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| head, would be found perhaps to compoſe 


a body not inferior, perhaps greatly 
og in number, all the makers of cyder, 
who were now laid under this duty and 


theſe laws in a few counties: that if every 
gentleman in the nation was not ſubjected 


to the exciſe 1{ws, it was becaaſe he did not 


chuſe to make his own malt; ſome chuſed 
to do fo, and were ſo ſubject; and it is the 


extenſive principle of the law, and not the 
accidental burthen on, or immanity-of, in- 


_dividaals, in the execution, that forms an 


obje&ion of any force or meaning to this or 
to any other revenue law: that, in ſtating 
this point to the public, a very unfair ad- 
vantage had been taken of the looſe (ſenſe of 
the words Exten/ion of the exciſe laws: If 
theſe pamphleteers meant fimply, that the 
Exciſe was extended with regard to its ob- 
3eR, the fact was true; but if they meant, 
as they almoſt conſtantly inſinuated, that 
the powers of the exciſe were alſo extended, 


nothing could be more falſe ; inſtead of be- 


ing extended, thoſe powers were, in many 
material circumſtances, with regard to this 
new object, very much contraſted; and the 


makers of cyder were far more favoured, 


than any other claſs of people under the ju- 


riſdiction of the exciſe : that, with regard to 


the charge made on. the terms, by which 
| >” above 
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above three millions of the public money 
were raiſed by lottery, every one muſt be 
ſenfible, that the more frequently public 
credit was employed, the weaker it natural- 
ly grew, and the higher the rate of the 
loan muſt riſe : that the ſum borrowed, in- 
deed, was not fo ] as that which was 
neceflary to be raiſed in the preceding year: 
yet, frill, it was very large, and greatly ex- 
ceeded what had ever been raiſed by the 
nation at one time before the late expenſive 
war: that, though the return of peace 
might be ſuppoſed, by its natural operation, 
to put new life into public credit, that ope- 
ration had been prevented by the:7iſe of do- 
meſlic faction, which was ever as great an 
enemy to credit as foreign war; and there- 
fore, that ſome of the gentlemen in oppoſi- 
tion were, at leaſt, as much accountable for 
the advanced terms of the loan, as thoſe, 
who, from neceflity, propoſed ſuch terms; 
and it ought not to be forgotten how great 
a connection had been kept up between the 
5K dealers in money, ard fome per- 
s, who, being now diſcontented them- 
ſelves, communicated to others alſo, a part 
of their groundleſs diſſatis faction, and con- 
ſequently rendered the raifing of the public 
money more difficult : that the application 
of the ſinking fund to the ſervice of the 
| year 
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| might be fully juſtified, - nor only by the 
1 of 8 but by the rea- 
—ſon of the thing : that it was much better 
ſcto poſipone a poſſible payment of ſome part 
of 0 public debt, than to increaſe the ca- 

ital amount of it, and, in the mean time, 

urthen, with new taxes, manufactures 
and commerce already finking under the old 
Ones. | N © 164 N 

Theſe arguments, if they had been Mill 
more powerful, would have gone but a lit- 
| tle way towards quieting/ the clamours 
which had been excited, and of which the 
dangers apprehended from the manner. of 
raiſing the ſupplies had been the pretence 
only, and not the cauſe. As to the merits 
of the queſtion on either fide, we do not 
preſume to paſs any judgment on them 
whatſoever, propoſing only, according to 
our uſual method, to ſtate fairly and impar- 
tially ſome part of what had been, or obvi- 
ouſly might might have been urged on theſe 


controverted topics, ; | 

The ſcheme for the exciſe on cyder and 
perry did not paſs the lower houſe, till after 
a violent ſtruggle by the party in oppoſition, 
and a vehement remonſtrance againſt it, 
preſented by the city of London to all the 
different branches of legiſlature. In the 


upper houſe wo, it was Rrenuouſly — 
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ed and finally clogged with two vigorous 
proteſts, the firſt emered” on its being com- 
mitted, the laſt on its being paſſed. The 
firſt proteſt was conceived in the follow-, 
ing terms, and was ſigned by the carl of 
Oxford, and the lords Foley and Willoughby _ 
de Breke, * 
Iſt. Becauſe we conceive there would 
have - accrued leſs detriment to the publie 
by rejeſting this bill, than by agreeing to 
it; fince it would have been eaſy, had the 
bill been rejected, to have provided the ne- 
ceſſary ſupplies by ſome other ways and 
means, leſs 'dangerous to the public liberty 
than the extenfion of the laws of exciſe, 
over new orders of men, who, by meer ig - 
norance and inadvertency, may be ſubjeded 
to the ſevereſt penalties for things done in 
the common, ordinary, and neceſſary ma- 
nagement of their farms. : 

adly. Becauſe blending diflin&t matters 
in the ſame money-bill, lays this - houſe * 
under the utmeſt difficulties; fince the 
alteration made - by this houſe, to any 
parts of ſuch bill, may be an unavoidable 
obſtruction to other parts of it, leſs liable 
to objection, and requiring greater expedi- 
tion and diſpatch: and we conceive, that 
to tack unto ſuch a bill, matters, which for 
many reaſons ought: to be kept ſeparate and 
diſtin, is deſtructive of all freedom of 22 
92 te 
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bate and all due deliberation, unparliamen- 


tary, highly derogatory to the privilege 
of the peers, may be of dangerous 


conſequence to the prerogative of the 
Crown. 


3dly. Becauſe we apprehend, that ſuch 
parts of the ſaid bill as extend the laws of 
Exciſe over the makers of cyder and perry, 
are nor only injurious to the liberties of the 
ſabje&, but particularly offenſive to the 
_ dignity and privilege of the peers ; fince 
their houſes may be viſited and ſearched, 
and they themſelves incur the penalties of 
this bil, to be levied upon them by juſtices 
of the peace and commiſſioners of the ex- 
ciſe: we are therefor@ doubly called upon 
to diſſent from the paſſing of this bill, by a 
doe and ju ſenſe of the dignity and privi- 
lege of the peerage, and by a tender regard 
to the liberties and properties of the people, 
of which this houſe hath been always 
eſteemed the hereditary and perpetual guar- 
dians. 7 1. "CS 
Athhy. Becauſe when we conſider the 
great number of families, over whom and 
their poſlerities the laws of exciſe are ex- 
tended by this bill, the incapacity of far- 
mers to comply with it, not only in reſpect 
to their ignorance, but to the nature of 
their buſineſs ; the heavy penalties M1 
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for SA en offences ; the ſummary and 
arbitrary method of trying and determining 
thoſe offences, and of. levying thoſe penal- 
ties 3 the great and expenſive increaſe of 
officers to be employed 2 collecting an in- 
confiderable and very uncertain revenue; 
and the influence of thoſe officers, which, 

in critical times, may be employed to the 
worſt of purpoſes; we cannot but be moſt 
ſeriouſly alarmed at a firetch of power fo 
wide, ſo unneceſſary, and fo unconſtitu- 
tional. 

The laſt proteſt was to this effect, and 
was ſigned by the duke of Bolton, earl 
T'emple, and the lord Forteſcue. 

iſt. Becauſe by this bill our fellow ſab- 
jets, who, from the growth of their own 
orchards, make eyder and perry, are ſub- 
jected to the moſt grievous mode of exciſe, 
whereby private houſes of peers, gentlemen, 
freeholders, and farmers, are made liable 
to be entered and ſearched at pleaſure. We 
deem this to be not only an intolerable op- 
preſſion, affecting private property, and 
deſtructive of the peace and quiet of private 
families; but, to uſc the words of one of 
the firſt gracious acts of liberty, paſſed by 
our gracious deliverer, king Wi liam the 
third, repealing the hearth money, “ a 
badge of ſlavery.” 


2dly, 


— 
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Adly. Becauſe we think we owe it to our 
countrymen, who have ſo chearfully ſub- 
mitted to the great load of taxes, which 
have been found neceſſary in ſupport of a 
juſt, proſperous, and - glorious war; 
every means in our power to mark our high 


_ diſapprobation of the terms upon which 


three millions five hundred thouſand pounds 
have been borrowed on this loan, without 
any material alteration fince in the ſtate of 
the public credit; an enormous profit. of 
above three handred and fifty thouſand 
ef A already made by ſach perſons as 
have been favoured with ſhares in this pri- 
vate ſubſcription. We apprehend, that, in 
time of peace, an open ſubſcription had not 
only been the faireſt, but the cheapeſt me- 
.thod of borrowing any ſums, which the ne- 
ceſſities of the public might call for. It ap- 

_ Pears to us, by the votes of the houſe of 
commons, that, on the 8th of this inſtant 
March, this bargain was firſt conſeated to 
by them; whereby a redeemable annuity of 
four per cent. is. given to certain perſons, 
who offered to advance this loan. No leſs 

than two lotteries in one year, are now, for 
the firſt time, without any urgent neceſũty, 

eſtabliſhed in the days of peace; to the no 
ſaall excitement of the pernicious ſpirit of 
| gamiog, 
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gaming, which cannot be too much dif- 

- countenanced by every ſtate, governed by 

"wiſdom, and a ſober regard to the morals of 

the people. Two: lottery tickets, bearing 
four per cent. intereſt, from the 5th day of 
April, 1763, are allowed at ten pounds 
each, to every ſubſcriber of eighty pounds: 
whereas, intereſt at three per cent. and that 
to commence only in a future years hath 
been given upon former lotteries, during 

- the ' higheſt exigencies of the public; at a 
time, too, when there was in contemplation, 
à loſs of no leſs than thirty per cent. upon 

- every blank, and every prize; and when no 
leſs a ſum than twelve millions was borrow- 
ed, for the ſervice of the government. On 
the eighth of this inſtant aforeſaid, and 
for ſeveral days preceding, the general price 

of ſtock was very much upon an equality, 

- with that which they bear at preſent ; nor 
hath any conſiderable variation happened in 
the great three per cents. and four per cent. 
annuity funds fince that time. The re- 
deemable annuity, excluſive of the profit ſo 
certainly to be made upon the lottery tic-- 

|  kets, ſells at a premium of two and a half 
per cent and the advantage made upon the 
whole loan, including that on the lottery 
tickets, is from ten to eleven per cent. clear 
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profit; whereby an exorbitant gain ariſes $0 
individuals at the expence of the public. 

For theſe cogent and unrefuted, reaſons 
we have thought it incumbent upon us to 
withftand, at the outſet, ſuch alarming pro- 
ceed ings; ſo repugnant to the principles of 
ccopomy, and to the ſpirit of liberty; and 
by this ſolemn teſtimony to declare, that we 
are determined upon all occafions to endea- 
vour to protect, as far as in us lies, the 
meaneſt of our fellow ſubjects from oppreſ- 
ſion of every kind. 

Whilſt "theſe affairs were depending in 
parliament, every method was taken to con- 
tinue and encreaſe the ferment without 
doors. The tury of the populace was let 
looſe, and every thing was full of tumult 
and confuſion. Virulent libels, audacious 
beyond the example of former licentiouſ- 
' neſs, were Circulated through the nation, in 
which nothing was ſacred, and no character 
was ſpared ; and it muſt be admizted, that, 
whoever ficft gave the ill example, no party 
was free from that particular ſpecies of in- 
temperance, of which they accuſed the 
others, But ſtill the miniſtry braved the 
orm; and, except on the fingle queſtion of 
_ exciſe, their ſtrength in parliament ſeemed 
rather to be augmented chan impaired. Jn 
the midſt of this contention, and while all 

OR perſons 
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rſons anxiouſly waited the event, which, 
owever, nobody. thought could be very 
ſpeedily determined, to the aftoniſhment of 
all, but of thoſe few who bad been in the 
ſecret, the E. of B. ſuddenly refigned the 
place of firſt lord of the treaſury, and re- 
tired from buſineſs. _ 8 

As uſual in matters ſo important and un- 
expected, this action was narrowly canvaſ- 
ſed, and variouſly criticiſed, as the tempers, 
and the views of parties inclined them ; or 
as men of cooler tempers ſpeculated upon 
the general propriety and policy of the mea- - 
ſare, Some thought L. B. extremely blame- 
able for abandoning his friends, his maſter, 
and his own fortune, juſt at the time, when 
a little perſeverance might have en irely de- 
feated the deſigns of his enemies, and eſtas - 
bliſhed his power on the moſt ſolid found- | 
ation. a 

They alledged, that his quitting employ- 
ment at this (critical juncture muſt greatly 
raiſe the ſpirits of all who oppoſed, and in 
the ſame proportion deaden the hopes of all 
thoſe who ſupported the aiminiftration ; 
that men could have no ſecurity to engage 
in a party, when neither the moſt decided 
parliamentary ſuperiority, nor the moſt aſ- 
ſured protection of the court, was able to 
hold them together: that it was impoſlible 
4 4 4 | to 
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to keep a long embodied without 
able * 5 4 leader, upon — 
they could depend as a director in their ac - 
tions? an arbitrator in their differences, 
and a ſupport in their difficulties : that they 
had hitherto maintained to very little pur- 
poſe ſo ſtrenuous a political warfare, if their: 
- commander quitted the field the moment 
they became aſſured of the victory; and 
that ſuch conduct reflected upon the wiſdom 
of their whole ſyſtem, both as it was con- 
- ceived, and as it was proſecuted, | 
. For what end, they aſked, had they con- 
tended ? For this, moſt certainly, that the 
conſtitutional dignity of the crown ſhould 
be reſtored ; that the K. and kingdom 
ſhould be no longer governed, or rather in- 
ſulted, by, a cabal; and that his majeſty 
mould, as the law direas, chuſe and retain 
his own miniſters, unlefs ſome legal diſqua- 
lification prevented their appointment, or 
ſome well proved delinquency furniſhed a 
reaſon to remove them from his ſervice. But 
could this end be ever attained, if the firſt 
guſt of popular fury was ſufficient to over» 
turn the whole fabric of their deſigns ? 
And muſt not ſuch a behaviour inſpire the 
utmoſt confidence into their. adyerſaries, 
when they ſaw, that they could drive a 
a miniſter from the fide of the ſoveteign 2 
FL. cho 
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choſe him, without being at the trouble 
even of a falſe accuſation ? They added, 
that as to their own conduct, the whole muſt 
appear, if chis be the end of it, wild, raſh, 
and violent; "almoſt every part of it being 
evidently accommodated to à permanent 
ſyſtem, and not to a temporary arrange- 
ment. 
Others reaſoned in a very different man- 
ner. They ſaid, that the miniſter in queſ- 
tion was, perhaps, the man in the world 
the leaſt to be influenced by popular opini- 
on, or to be intimidated with popular fury : 
that the part, which he acted, in the great 
and neceſſary, but dangerous undertaking of 
making the peace, ſufficiently demonſtrated 
his firmneſs in this particular: that, when 
he had done that important ſervice, with all 
its ſolid honour and popular odium, to his 
country and his maſter, his end was fully 
accompliſhed : that it was reſolved, that the 
factious party ſhould not have even the 
pretence of objecting his private ambition 
as the cauſe of diſturbances, which had 
been raiſed ſolely by their own; and that 
his refignation would ſhew them in their 
proper colours: that, with regard to the 
friends of the 88 they little knew 
the ſpirit of the ſervice they were engaged 
in, if they feared, that they could ever be 
WT M 3 given 
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given up to enemies, merely created by 
their faithful adherence to that ſervice : In 
a word, that that nobleman had entered in- 
to buſineſs upon the new plan, when all 
things were in doubt and. diſtraction, and 
the diſpoſition of parliament very uncers 
tain: that he was not driven from it, but 
Jeft it ; and left it with a powerful majority 
in favour of government: that if things 
Hawa fail afterwards, he was not to be 
amed, who left them upon a much ſtronger 


is than he found them; and that, for the 


preſent, in ſeeking his own 4epolſe, he did 
not break in upon that of the public; on 
the contrary it was perhaps the only me- 
thod, which could open the eyes of the peo» 

le, and in due time lead them to a know» 
ſedge of their real intereſt. 7 
Whatever might have been the motives to 
this reſignation, nothing is more certain, 
than that th» popular uneaſineſs was no way 
diminiſhed by it, becauſe the ends of the 

opular leaders were by no means anſwered, 

otwithſtanding the ſanguine expectations 
of the party in oppoſition, none of them 
were admitted to a place in the miniſtry. 
Ld B. had reſigned, but the plan of admi- 
piſtration was not changed. The perſon 
who held the office of fri lord of the treas 


ſory, ang the two ſecteraties of fate, * 


* 
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to be underſtood as compoſing the miniſtry, 
and to them the applications for buſineſs or 
favour were to be directe. YL 
No fort of reaſonable objection could, in 

deed, be perſonally made to thoſe who were 
placed at the helm. Mr. G. who ſucceed- 
ed L. B. in the treaſury, was a man of in- 
tegrity, of underſtanding, and of experi- 
ence, and had for many years laboured with 
diligence and ſucceſs to make himſelf maſter 
of almoſt every department of public buſi- 
nels. Lord H. with all the ornamental 

valities of a courtier, was univerſally con- 
$dered as a very able man in office, attd had 
held many high employments with a very 
high degree of reputation. Lord E---r---t, 
the other ſecretary of ſtate, a man of an il- 
luſtrious family, and extenſive property, 
had not ir deed been long in office, but ſtood 
in every reſpect unimpeached in his conduct. 
The other departments were filled in the 
ſame unexceptionable manner. National 

ejudices, ſaid the friends of the miniſtry, 
(uk no place in theſe 3 and 
if the oppoſition quarrel with adminiſtra- 
tion, it is evident that they quarrel with it, 
becauſe it is founded upon conſtitutional 
principles, and is not the work of an oli- 


garghical cabal, 


All 
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All this was undonbtedly true, but gave 
no kind of ſatisfation. Whence, ſaid the 
oppoſite party, is derived the power of theſe 
__ new miniſters ? Not from their overbearing 
weight of property in the kingdom; not 
from their great parliamentary intereſt, or 
their ſuperior parliamentary talents, - In all 
theſe points, they are much exceeded by 
thoſe who have been ſo unworthily turned 
out from employment and favour. Is it 
from their having made themſelves fo par- 
ticularly agreeable at court, that, rather 
than * obliged to part with them, any in- 
convehience will be endured? No body 
could be ſuppoſed to be ſo ignorant of the 
world, as ever to entertain ſuch a childiſh 
Opinion. | "F Bi 
What then was the end of their appoint- 
ment? This clearly, and nothing elſe; that 
having no ſolid ground of power in them- 
ſelves, they might act as the paſſive inſtru- 
ments of that miniſter, who, from a regard 
to his own perſonal ſafety and quiet, -with- 
out relinquiſhing his ambitious projects, 
has theught proper rather to conceal his 
operations than to fetire from action. To 
oppoſe them, therefore, is to oppoſe him. 
We have alſo, ſaid they, additional motives 
for our oppoſition from the fraud that is en- 
deavoured to be put upon us; and it con- 
cerng 


heme of clandeſtine adminiſtration, 


They were probebly, much miſtaken in 


the opinion they had formed of the princi- 
ples which produced the late change, and 
the preſent miniſtry, But whether or not 


the notion of the ſubſerviency of the mini- 


ſtry to a concealed intereſt was credited by 
all the party, as they pretended, the effect 
was the ſame; and it could not be other-+ 
wiſe. The two parties, quarrelling about 


their common object, power, had been, by 
their ſeveral ſituations, obliged to adopt 


very different ſyſtems of politics. 

The friends of lord B. and of the mini- 
firy, which ſucceeded, were for preſerving 
to the crown the full exerciſe of a right, of 
which none diſputed the validity, that of 
appointing its own ſervants. Thoſe of the 
oppoſition readily admitted this power in 
the crown; but they. maintained, at the 
ſame time, that, in the exerciſe of this 


public duty the S. ſhould be directed by 


public motives, and not by private liking 
and friendſhip. They ſaid that great talents, 


reat and eminent ſervices to the. nation, 


onfidence amongſt the nobility, and influ- 
ence amongſt the landed and mercantile in- 

tereſts, were the directions, which the 
4 . crown 
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- certis the credit of our underſtanding, as. 
2 as that of our ſpirit, not to ſuffer this 
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crown ought to obſerve in nominating offi- 


cets of ſtate: that the obſervation of this rule 
would, and, they were of opinion, nothing 
elſe could, in any degree, cooniterballance 
that immenſe power, which the crown has 
acquired by the gift of ſuch an infinite num- 
ber of profitable places: that nothing but 
the very popular aſe of the prerogative can 


be ſufficient to reconcile the nation to the 
extent of it; and they will be highly diſſa- 


risfied, whenever they ſee their affairs in the 
Hands of any ſet of men, though appointed 
according to the ſtricteſt letter of the law, 
in whot they have not an entire confidence : 
that when they ſee adminiſtration ſettled 
with an' attention to this popular confidence, 
and with a deference to public opinion, 
they have a ſecurity in which they can ac- 
quieſce, that no attempts will be made 
_ the conſtitution : that miniſters too, 
when they find that they are reconimended 
to the royal favour, and, as it- were, pre- 
ſented to their places, by the eſteem of the 
people, will be ſtudious to acquire, and 
anxious to preſerve, it: That theſe are the 
principles of whigs, and upon them the 
overnment has been conducted honourably 
or the crown, and advantageouſly for the 
people, ever ſince the revolution z and 


things 
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things can never be at repoſe, until they 
are replaced again upon the ſame baſis, 
What has been now ſaid, we think ſuffi- 
cient to afford the reader a very tolerable 
neral idea of the principles, real or pre- 
tended, of the ſeveral parties, which have 
for ſome time unhappily divided the nation, 
and of thoſe topics, which have been agi- 
tated with ſo much heat and violence fince | 
the concluſion of the peace. ip 
The death of the earl of Egremont, 4 
which happened in the month of Auguſt 
produced no change in the miniſtry. On 
the contrary, its ſtrength ſeemed to be con- 
ſiderably increaſed by the acquiſition of the 
D. of B. one of the moſt powerful men in 
England, from his property and the firm- 
nels of his charadter, who accepted the 
ace of preſident. of the council, which 
been ſome time kept vacant. Lord 
Sandwich took the ſeals as one of the ſecre- 
taries of ftate. And lotd E. who was re- 
moved in the late changes from the poſt- 
office to the admiralty, was an enthuſiaſt in 
triotiſm; and was univerſally  ackaow- | 
ed to be one of the beſt informed of. the 
whole body of the nobility. \ 
We have already obſerved, that the pub- | 
lic was never more peſtered than at this 0 
| 
| 


T 


period with ſcurrilous and bitter invectives, . 
I | from = 
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from which no innocence of life, or mode 
ration of conduct, could be a ſufficient pro- 
tection. Among thoſe who difliiguiſhed + 
themſelves in this dirty and dangerous, but 
popular work, was one Mr. Wilkes, mem. 
r of parliament for Ayleſbury, who had 
long conducted, and principally compoſed 
a periodical paper called the North Briton. 
This gentleman, after having, for a. con- 
ſiderable time, attacked, with the utmoſt 
_ virulence, and the moſt perſect impunity, 
the character and conduct of the miniſtry, 
ventured, at length, to aim the ſhafts of his 
| ſatire at the throne itſelf, and, in his ant - 


madverſions on his majeſty's ſpeech to the 


parliament, made uſe of ſuch inſolent and 
audacious language, that the ſecretaries of 
- Nate thought themſelves bound, in honour 
hs well as juſtice, to take in cuſtody all 
that were concerned in printing or publiſh- 


ing the North Briton. © Accordingly, on 


the twenty-ſixth day of April, the following 
order was ifſued by lord Halifax, one of 

the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and direc- 
ted to Nathan Carrington, John Money, 
James Watſon, and Robert Blackmore, four 
of his majeſty's . meſſengers -in ordinary. 
Theſe are in his majeſty's name to authorize 

and require you (taking a conſtable to your 
aſſiſtance) to make ſtrict and. diligent 27 
* | or 


1 
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fot the authors, printers and publiſhers of 2 


ſeditious and treaſonable paper, entitled the 


* North Briton, Ne XLV. Saturday, April 23, 


1763. 2 for G. Kearſly, in Ludgate- | 


Street, London; and them or any of them, 
having found, to apprehend and ſeize to- 


zether with their papers, and to bring them 


in ſafe cuſtody before me, to be examined 
concerning the premiſes, and further dealt 
with according to law. And, in the due 
execution thereof, all mayors, ſheriff, juſ- 
tices of the peace, conſtables, and all other 
his majeſty's officers, civil and military, and 
loving ſubjects, whom it may concern, are 
to be aiding and afliſting to you, as there 
ſhall be occaſion; and for ſo doing this ſhall 
be your warrant. * 

x The publiſher, of the paper being 
accordingly apprehended, and having de- 
clated readily that Mr. Wilkes was the 
author, the officers proceeded to ſeize 
that gentleman. When they entered his 
houſe, and . — the warrant, he ex- 
cepted to 

name not being mentioned in it, threatened 
the firſt; who ſhould offer violence to his 
perſon, in bis own-houſe, at that unſeaſon- 
able hour of the night, upon any preteaded 
verbal order, which they might, or might 
not, "have received for. that purpoſe ; upon 
which the meſſengers thought proper to 
; Vol. L. N 
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retire, and to defer the execution of their 
warrant till next morning, when they took 
him into cuſtody without oppoſition, but 
not without ſome force'on their fide, as was 
alledged. | 

On che intimation of Mr. Wilkes's being 
in cuſtody, a motion was made in the cours 
of Common Pleas, then fitting in Weſt- 
minſter hall, for - habeas corpus, which was 
granted, though, by reaſon of the protho- 
-notary's office not being open, ſuch habeas 
corpus could not be ſued out till four o'clock 
In the afternoon. The under ſecretary of 
Pate and the ſolicitor of the treaſury attend- 
ing in Mr. Wilkes's houſe, afked ſeveral 
of his friends, who were preſent, if they 
choſe to inſpect the officers in ſeali the 
papers; but all of chem declined Te lar. 
Tation, - 2 

Mr. Wilkes having undergone a ſhort 
examination before the ſecretary of flate, 
was immediately committed (cloſe priſoner 
to the Tower. 

His ſolicitor and counſel were no ſooner 
informed of ſuch commitment, than they 
repaired to the Tower in order to conſult 
with him, about the legal methods to be 
purſued for his enlargement, but were de- 
nied admittance. Major Ransford, the 
officer of the Tower, who had him in cuſ- 


4 
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tody, acquainted them, that he had re- 
ceived orders from the ſecretaries: of ſtate 
not to admit any perſon whatſoever to ſpeak 
with or ſee Mr. Wilkes; adding, that he 
had juſt before refuſed the right honourable 
the earl, of Temple ſuch admittance. On, 
the firſt day of May, the ſame gentlemen, 
between the hours of twelve and one, called 
again upon major Ransford for the ſame 
purpoſe, but were again denied admittance, 
_ as were, ſoon after, many noblemen and 
E of the firſi diſtinction, and even 
r. Wilkes's own brother. After ſach 
denial, Mr. Wilkes's ſolicitor demanded 
of the major a copy of the warrant, under 
which Mr. Wilkes was committed to the 
Tower, which, was readily granted by the 
major, and was as follows : . 
Charles Earl of Egremont, and George 
Far of Halifax, Lords of his Majeſty's moſt 
honourable Privy Council, and principal Se- 
cretaries of State. | 


Theſe are, in bis majeſty's name, to autho- 
rize and require you to receive into your 
cuſtody the body of John Wilkes, Eſq; 
herewith ſent you, for being the anthor and 
ubliſher of a moſt infamous and ſeditious 
libel, entitled the North Briton, Ne XLV. 
"3 N 2 tend» 
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tending to inflame' the minds and alienate 
the affections of the people from his majeſty, 
and to, excite them to traiterous inſurrec- 
tions againſt the government. And to keep 
kim ſafe and cloſe until he ſhall be deliver- 
ed by due courſe of law, and for ſo doing 
5 mall be your warrant. Given at 

t. James's, the zoth of April 1763, in the 
third year of his majeſty's reign, 


4 Eur. L. S. 
"4 fue Dvunk HaLlirax. L. 8. 


The ſolicitor of the treaſury, who is ge- 
nerally the manager of government proſe- 
cutions, interceded with the major for leave 
of admittance to Mr. Wilkes's layers; 
but the major continued inflexible in his 

fuſal. By this time the court of Common 
Pleas had ordered a return to their writ of 
babeas corpus, which having been ſerved 
upon the meſſengers only, their return was, 
that Mr; Wilkes was not then in their cuſ- 
tody, The court not judging that return 
to be ſufficient, would not ſuffer it to be 
fled ; and another writ of habeas corpus was 

ranted, directed to the conſtable of the 
ower of London and his officers ; in con- 
ſequence of which, Mr. Wilkes being, on 
the third day of May brought into the court 


of 
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of Common Pleas in Wefiminfler-hall, de- 
| livered himſelf in the following terms : 


My Lords, 


I feel myſelf happy to be at laſt brought 


before a court, and before judges, . whoſe 
charaQeriſtic is the love of liberty. I have 


many humble thanks to return for the 


Immediate order you were plesſed to iſſue, 
to give me an opportupity of laying my 
. before you. They are of a kind 

itherto unparalleled in this free country, 
and I truſt the conſequences will teach mi- 
niſters of Scottiſh and arbitrary principles, 
that the liberty of an Engliſh ſubject is not 


to be ſported away with impunity in this 


cruel and deſpotic manner. 

I am accuſed of being the author of the 
North Briton, No. 45, 1 ſhall only remark 
upon that paper, that it takes all load of 
accuſation from the ſacred name of a prince, 
whoſe family I love and honour, as the glo, 
rious defenders of the cauſe of liberty, and 
whoſe perſonal qualities are ſo amiable, 
great, and reſpectable, that he 1s deſervedly 
the idol of his people. It is the peculiar 
faſhion and crime of theſe times, and of 
thoſe who hold high miniſterial offices in 
government, to throw every charge from 

| | N 3 tem- 
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themſelves upon majeſty : the author of this 
paper, whoever he may be, has, upon con- 
ftitational principles, done directly the re- 
verſe, and is therefote in me, the ſuppoſed 
author, meant to be perſecuted accordingly ; 
the particular cruelties of my treatment, 
worſe than if I had been a Scots rebel, this 
court will hear, and I dare fay, from your 
juſtice, in due time, redreſs. 
- TI may, perhaps, ſtill have the means left 
me to ſhew that I have been ſuperior to 
every temptation of corruption. * They 
may, indeed, have flattered themſelves, 
that when they found corruption could not 
prevail, perſecution might intimidate. I 
will ſhew myſelf ſuperior 'to' both. My 
"papers have been ſeized, perbaps with a 
ope the better to deprive me of that proof 
of their meanneſs and corrupt prodigality, 
which it may poſſibly, in a proper place, be 
yet in my power to give.” | 
The caſe was then learnedly argued by 
eminent lawyers on both fides, and when 
they had finiſhed, the court after making a 
polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the delay, 
took time to conſider the caſe, and to give 
- thei opinion; therefore remanded him 
riſoner to the tower till the fixth day of 
a at which time he was ordered to be 
brought up, that the affair might be wm 
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that, in the mean time, both his friends 


The day appointed being accordingly ar- 
rived, and Mr. Wilkes brought back to the 
court in form, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
judges in the following ſpeech: 


My Lords, 


£6 Far be it from me to regret that I have 
aſſed ſo many more days in captivity, as 
it will have afforded you an opportunity of 
doing, upon mature reflection and repeated 
examination, the more ſignal juiice to my 
county. The liberty of all peers and gen- 
tlemen, and what touches me more ſenſibly, 
that of all the middlin 
people, who ſtand moſt in need of protec- 
tion, is in my caſe this day to be finally de- 
cided upon ; a queſtion of fuch importance 
as to determine at once, whether Engliſh 
liberty be a reality or a fhadow. Your own 
free-born hearts will feel, with indignation 
and compaſſion, all that load of oppreſſion, 
under which I have ſo long laboured. Cloſe 
impriſonment, the effe of premeditated ma- 
lice, all acceſs fpr more than two days deni- 
ed to me, my houſe ranſacked and plunder- 


determined : but directions were given, ; 
i 
= lawyers ſhould have free acceſs to | 
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ed, my moſt private and ſecret concerns di- 
vulged, every vile and malignant infinua- 
tion, even of high treaſon itſelf, no leſs 
induſtriouſly, than falſely circulated by m 
cruel and implacable enemies, together wi 
all the various inſolence of office, form but 
a part of my unexampled ill treatment. 


Such inhuman principles of far chamber. 


tyranny will, ] truſt, by this court, upon 
this folemn occafion, be finally extirpated ; 
and henceforth every innocent. man, how- 
ever poor and unſupported, may ſleep" in 
peace and ſecurity in his own houſe, unvio- 


lated by king's meſſengers, and the arbitrary. 


mandates ot an overbearing ſecretary of 
ſtate. | | 
I will no longer delay your juſtice. The 


nation is impatient to hear, nor can be ſafe 


or happy till that is obtained. If the ſame 
perſecution 13 after all -to carry me before 
another court, I hope I ſhall find that the 
genuine ſpirit of Magna Charta, that glori- 
ous inheritance, that diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic of Engliſhmen, 1s as religiouſly re- 
vered there, as I know it is here, by the 
great perſonages before whom I have now 
the happineſs to ſtand ; and (as in the ever- 
memorable caſe of the impriſoned biſhops) 
that an independent jury of free-born Eng- 
liſhmen will perſiſt to determine my fate, as 
ö iy 
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eren . 18 
in conſcience bound, upon conſtitutional 
principles, by a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty. I aſk no more at the hands of my 
countrymen,” a; 1 | 

When Mr. Wilkes had made an end, 
lord chief juſtice Pratt ſtood up, and deli- 
vered his opinion on the three follows 
ing heads, which were chiefly inſiſted on 
by council: Firſt, The legality of Mr. 
Wilkes's commitment. .* Secondly, The 
neceflity for a ſpecification of thoſe parti- 
cular paſſages in the 45th number of the 
North Briton, which had been deemed a 
libel, And, Thirdly, Mr. Wilkes's privi- 
lege as a member of parliament. 

- In regard to the firſt, his lordſhip re- 
marked, that he would confider a ſecretary 
of ſtate's warrant, through the whole affair, 
as nothing ſuperior to the warrant of a com- 
mon juſtice of the peace : and that no ma- 
giſtrate had, in reality, a right ex officio, to 
apprehend any perſon, without flating the 
particular crime, of which he was accuſed ; 
but, at the ſame time, he obſerved there 
were many precedents, where a nice com- 
bination of circumſtances gave ſo ſtrong a 
ſuſpicion of facts, that though the magif- 
trate* could not be juſtified ex officio, he was, 
nevertheleſs, ſupported in the commitment, 
even without receiving any particular in- 
5 formation 
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formation for the foundation of his charge, 
The word charge, his lordſhip. took noti 

was in general much miſunderſtood, 
did nof mean the accu/ation brought again 
any perſon taken. up, but his commitment/by 
the magiſtrate, before whom he might 
be brought, Upon the whole of this 
point, according to the cuſtomary rule 


which had been for a ſeries of years, obſer- 


ved by the ſages, of the law, even in the 
reign; of Charles the ſecond, when this 
matter was ſo frequently conteſted, his lord- 
ſhip was of opinion, that Mr. Wilkes's 


commitment was not illegal. 


In relation to the next article, which re- 


' quired a ſpecification of the particular paſ- 


es in the North Briton, which. were deem- 
ed a libel, his lordſhip took notice, that the 
inſertion of theſe paſſages, ſo. far as they 


related to the point in queſtion, was not at 


all neceſſary ; for even ſuppoſing the whole 
of the 45th North Britain had been inſerted 
in. the body of the warrant, yet it by no 
means came under his lordſhip's cognizance 
at that time; for the matter in confidera- 
tion then was, not the nature of the offence, 
but the legality of the commitment ; the 
nature of the offence not reſting in the bo- 
ſom of a judge without the aſſiſtance of 2 
Jury, and not being a proper ſubject of en- 
quiry, 
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quiry, till regularly brought on to be tried 
ih the cuſtomary way of proceeding. | 
With reſpe& to the third and Faſt point, 
how far Mr. Wilkes had a right to plead 
his privilege as a member of parliament, 
his lordſhip remarked, that there were but 
three caſes which could poſſibly affect the 
privilege of a member of parliament, and 
theſe were trea/on, felony, and the poace. 
The peace, as it is written in the inflitutes 
of the law, his lordſhip explained to fignify 
a breach of the peace, He remarked, that 
when the. ſeven biſhops were ſent to the 
Tower, the plea which was uſed when the 
ſpiritual lords contended for their privilege, 
was, that they had endeavoured to difturb 
the peace. This, at that arbitrary time, 
was judged ſufficient to forfeit their privi- 
lege; but his lordſhip took notice, that, 
out of the four judges then upon the bench, 
there was but one honeſt man, Powel, and 
he declined giving any opinion. His lord- 
ſhip then obſerved, that the privilege of 
parliament ſhould be held ſacred and in- 
violable, and as there were but three par- 
ticular caſes in which that privilege Was 
forfeited, it only remained to examine how 
far Mr. Wilkes's was endangered. Mr. 
Wilkes ſtood accuſed of writing a libel ; a 
libel in the ſenſe of the law was a high mi/- 
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Auma nor, but did not come within the des 
ſcription of treaſon, felony, or breach of the 
peace; at moſt it had but a tendency to 4% 
turb the peace, and conſequently eould not 
be ſufficient to deſtroy the privilege of a 
member of parliament. 
Thus was this point of privilege deter- 
mined, and Mr. Wilkes immediately diſ- 
charged. He had not, however, quitted 
the court, when a gentleman of eminence 
in the law flood up, and told the lord chief 
juſtice that he had juſt received a note from 
the attorney and ſolicitor- general, to intreat 
his lordſhip not to give Mr. Wilkes leave 
to depart till their coming, which would be 
in an inſtant, as they had ſomething to offer ti 
againſt his plea of privilege. The motion te 
was, however, rejected; upon which Mr. ci 
Wilkes flood up and ſaid: 


My Lords, of 


Great as my joy maſt naturally be at W © 
the decifion which this court, with a true * 
ſpirit of liberty, has been pleaſed to make M ®f 
concerning the unwarrantable ſeizure of my 

"perſon, and all the other conſequential of 
grievances, allow me to aſſure you, that ! Pr. 
feel it far leſs ſenſibly on my own account, 
than I do for the public. The ſufferings 
of an individual are a trifling object, when 
- Com- 
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my caule, and in mine (with pleafure I ſay 
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kompared with the whole, and I ſhoul 
bluſh to feel for myſelf in compariſon with - 
confiderations of a nature ſo tranſcendently = 


7. j 4 
I will not trouble you with my poor 
thanks. — Thanks are due to you from the 


whole Engliſh nation, and from all the ſub- 


Jes of the Engliſh crown. * will be 
paid you together with every teſtimony of 
zeal and affection to the learned ſerjeant “, 
who has ſo ably and conſlitutionally pleaded 


it) the cauſe of liberty. Every teſtimony 
of my gratitude is juſtly due to you, and I 
take my leave of this court with a venera- 


tion and reſpect, which no time can obli.- 


terate, nor can the moſt grateful heart ſuffi- 
ciently expreſs.” | | 
It is to be obſerved, however; that Mr. 


Wilkes was not diſcharged in conſequence . 


of his birthright as an Engliſhman, which 
could not protect him from a commitment 
in the caſe of a libel, but merely on account 
of his privilege as a member of parliament, 
which, in the opinion of the chief juſtice 


of the Common Pleas, afforded him ſuch a 


protection. | 
Tas: Ls O When 
| d beqjeant Glynn, 
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When he had ended his ſpeech, the aud;- 
ence expreſſed their ſatis faction by an un 
verſal ſhout, Which was often 1 
Mr. Wilkes ſtaid ſome little time ina room 
adjoining to the court, in expectation that 
the crowd would difperſe ; but finding ãt to 
no purpoſe, he walked out of the back door 
of the Common Pleas, and was received by 
a prodigious multitude of people, who at- 
tended him to his houſe in Great George- 
Street, Weſtminſter, where being entered, 
he went into his dining room fronting the 
ſtreet, and throwing open his windows, 
paid his compliments to the-populace. 

On the day, which immediately ſucceed- 
ed his diſcharge, he wrote the following 
letter to the two ſecretaries of ſtate. 

« On my return here from Weſtminſter- 
hall, where I have been diſcharged from 
my commitment to the Tower, under your 
1----s warrant, I find that my houſe has 
been robbed, and am informed that the 
ſtolen ſtoods are in the poſſeſhon of one or 
both of your I- ps. I therefore inſiſt 
that you do forthwith return them to 

Vour humble ſervant, J. WiLzss. 


The ſeizure of papers, in the caſe of a 
libel, had been always cuſtomary ; but a3 


Mr. Wilkes was ſuppoſed by many, and de- 
1888 clared 
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io which you took upon. you to make uſe 
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dlared; by a lord chief juſtice to have been 
Ulegally apprehended, the ſecretaries of ſtate 


thought proper to return him the following 
anſwer. | N 


+ * In anſwer to your letter of yeſterday, 


of the indecent and ſcurrilous expreſſions: 
of your having found your houſe had been 
#obb'd,. and that the folen goods are in our 
policſhon ; we acquaint you, that your pa- 
Pers were ſeized in conſequence of the heavy 
charge brought againſt you, for being the 
author of an infamous and ſeditious libel, 
tending to inflame the minds, and alienate: 
the affections of the people from his ma- 
jeſty, and excite, them to traiterous inſur- 
rections againſt the government; for- which, 
libel, notwithſtanding your diicharge from 
your commitment to the Tower, his majeſty 
has ordered you to be proſecuted by his at- 
torney-general. 
We are at a loſs to gueſs what you mean 

by folen goods ; but ſuch of your papers, as: 
do not lead to a proof of your guilt, ſhall 
be reſtored to you: ſuch as are neceſſary for 
that purpoſe, it was dur duty to deliver over 
to thoſe, whoſe office it is to collect the 
evidence, and manage the proſecution a- 
gainſt you,” “- 
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la conſequence of this anſwer, Mr, Wilkes 
wrote another letter to the ſecretaries to this 
effect: 5 1 29 

My Lords, Little did I expect, when 
I was requiring from your lordihips, what 
every Engliſhman has a right to, his property 
taken from him, and ſaid to be in your 
lordſhips poſſeſſion, that I ſhould have re- 
ceived, in anſwer, from perſons in your 
high Ration, the expreſſions of indecent and 
feurrilous applied to my legal demand. The 
reſpect I bear to his majeſty, whoſe ſervants, 
it ſeems, you ſtill are, though you ftand 
legally convicted of having in me violated, 
in the higheſt and moſt offenſive manner, 
the liberties of all the commons of England, 
revents my returning you an anſwer 1n the 

e Billing /aate language. If I conſidered 
you only in your private capacities, I ſhould 
treat you both according to your deſerts ; 
baut where is the wonder that men, who 
have attacked the ſacred liberty of the ſub- 
ject, and have iſſued an illegal warrant to 
feize his property, ſhould proceed to ſuch 
libellous expreſſions ? You ſay, that fuch of 
muy papers ſhall be reflored to me as do not lead 
to a proof of my guilt, | owe this to your 
apprehenſion of an action, not to your love 
of juſtice ; and in that light, if I can believe 
your lordſhips aſſurances, the whole will be 
returns 
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Feturned to me. I fear neither your proſe» 
. cution nor your perſecution, and I will af- - 
. fert the ſecurity of my own houſe, the li- 
berty of my perſon, and every right of the 
people, not ſo much for my own ſake, as 
for the ſake of every one of my Engliſe 
fellow ſubjeQs, | 


I am, my lords, &c. ] WIIXES. 


\ Soon after this, Mr. Wilkes having cauſ- 
ed a printing preſs to be ſet up, under his 
own direction, at his houſe in great George- 
Areet, Weſtminſter, advertiſed the proceed- 
ings of the adminiſtration, with all the ori- 
ginal papers, at the price of a guinea; and 
the North-Briton again made its appear- 
ance, 

But this ſhaft ſeemed to make little im- 
preſſion on thoſe it was aimed at; for an 
information was filed againſt him in the 
court of King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, 
as author of the aforeſaid North Briton, No, 
XLV. And, as uſual in ſuch caſes, on the 
meeting of parliament, a meſſage was ſent 
to acquaint the lower houſe with the infor- 
mations ' his majeſty had received, that 
John Wilkes, Eſq; a member of that houſe, 
was the author of a moſt ſeditious and dan- 
gerous libel; and with the meaſures that 
had been taken, upon that ſubject, and the 

O 3 ex- 


/ 


| - - informations received, that Mr. Wilkes was 
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examinations and proofs of the libel were 
likewiſe laid before the houſe; and the. 


North Briton. No. XLV. was adjudged 
a falſe and ſeditious libel, containing ex- 
preſſions of the moſt unexampled inſolence 
and contumely towards his majeſty, the 

roſſeſt aſperſions upon both houſes of par- 
iament, and the moſt audacious defiance of 
the authority of the whole legiſlature, and 
moſt manifeſtly tending to alienate the af- 
ſections of the people from his majeſty, 
to withdraw them from their obedience to 
the laws of the realm, and to excite them to 


1 ; and an order was made for 
urning it by the hands of the common 
hangman. | 

On the ſame day Mr. Wilkes complained. 
to the commons of breach of privilege, by 
the impriſonment of his perſon, the plun- 

dering of his houſe, the ſeizing of his 
Papers, and the ſerving him with a Ken 
upon an information in the court of King's 
Bench. | 
; Meanwhile Mr. Samuel Martin, mem- 
ber of parliament for Camelford, and late 
ſecretary of the treaſury, having been 
groſsly affronted in the North-Briton, and 
preſuming, by what Lad paſſed, and other 


the author of that abuſe, took an opportu- 
IT & nity 


traiterous inſurrections againſt his majeſty's: 
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/ 
nity of demanding fatisfation ; on which a 
duel enſued, and Mr. Wilkes received a 
+ dangerous wound in the belly with a piſtol- 
bullet. This occafioned various ſpeculations, 
and men of moderate principles were will- 
Ing to hope, that the divifions, by which the 
nation in general was agitated, would im- 
mediately ſubſide on his death, which they 
ed upon as certain, and that all parties 
and diſputes would ceaſe, within doors and 
without, when that event happened. How- 


ration in the courſe of proceedings, than to 
difable him, if it bad been fo re 
0 anſwer to a complaint, exhibited again 

him in the upper houſe, for affixing the 


name of a member of that houſe to a moſt. ; 


infamous, wicked and blaſphemous book, 
intitled An Eſſay on Woman? ; which book, 
was publickly produced, to the eternal dif- 
grace of every perſon concerned in writing 
and printing it. As to publiſhing this ex- 
traordinary performance, it did not appear 
that there was any intention to expoſe it to 


ſale. But about a dozen copies of it were 


printed for the uſe, it was ſaid, of a ſelect 
club, to which Mr. Wilkes had the honour 
to belong; and this, too, wich ſo much ſe- 
crecy, that it was by mere chance ſome 
ſcraps of it got out of Mr. Wilkes's 1 
| ay 
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ever, his indiſpoſition made no other alte- 
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and with the greateſt difficalty a compleat 
copy of it was procured, 75 ä 
The lords had no ſooner made this diſco- 
very than they proceeded againſt the author 
for a breach of privilege, while he was in- 
dicted in the courts below for blaſphemy. 
In the mean time his majeſty's meſſage 
continued to be conſidered by the commons, 
and the important reſolution determined, that 
the privilege of parliament does not extend 
to the caſe of writing and publiſhing ſedi- 
tious libels, nor ought to be allowed to ob- 
| ſtruct the ordinary courſe of the laws in the 
| ſpeedy and effectual proſecution of ſo heinous 
= and dangerous an offence, On this occaſion 
the oppoſition made a more bold and vigo- 
rous ſtand than they had done on any of the 
former. They ſaid, that the propoſition 
itſelf was made without any ſufficient rea- 
ſon, and that the doctrine by which it was 
endeavoured to be ſupported, was new, 
dangerous, and unwarrantable, viz. that 
the perſonal privilege of both houſes of 
«**. parliament has never held, and ought 
* never to hold, in the caſe of any criminal 
«« proſecution whatſoever ;” by which all 
the records of parliament, all hiſtory, all 
the authorities of the graveſt and ſobereſt 
judges, are entirely reſcended; and the 
fundamental principles of the * 
wit 
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with regard to the independency of parlia- 
ment, torn up and buried under its moſt 
eſtabliſhed rights ; that the very queſtion 
itſelf, from the letter and ſpirit of it, con- 
tradicts this affertion ; for whilſt it narrows 
privilege in criminal matters, it eſtabliſhes 
the principle: that, by the reaſon of the 
thing, by many authorities in law, by the 
late dermination of the court of common 
leas, and by two plain reſolutions of the 
ouſe of peers, (ſo far as the queſtion con- 
cerned their particular privilege) the privi- 
lege of parliament does extend to all caſes 
whatſoever, except treaſon, felony, and thoſe 
offences, in which ſureties of the peace may 
be demanded : that if privilege will not 
hold” throughout, in the caſe of a libel, 
it is becauſe it is one of thoſe offences; but 
were was ſureties of the peace demanded 
in the caſe of a libel ? Iibels are breaches 
of the peace only by inference and by con- 
ſtruction, and not actually and in their own 
nature: that they are not ifncluded in any 
definition given of a breach of the peace 
in any writer of approved authority; nor 


is the caſe of a libel, by any ſuch writer, 


enumerated amongſt the breaches of the 
peace: that, on the contrary, it is al- 
ways deſcribed as an add tending to excite, 
provoke, or produce breaches of the yeace, 


and 
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„ nouriſh an impious criminal in their boſoms, 


and not as that offence itſelf ; and thongh 
& fecretary of ſtate may be pleaſed to 
add the inflaming epithets of treafon- 


able, traiterous, or ſeditious, to à par- 


ficular paper, yet no words are firong 
h to alter the nature of things: that 
the method of relaxing the rule of privilege, 
caſe by caſe, would be attended with the 
greateſt inconveniences, by rendering the 
rule ieſelf precarious and uncertainz in 
conſequence of which the judges would 
neither know how to decide with certainty, 


nor the ſubject to proceed with ſafety in 


this perilous buſineſs: that as to the ſup- 


' poſed inconvenience that would reſult from 


this preſervation of privilege in the cafe 
now, before them, it would equally hold in 
all other conſtructive breaches of the peace ; 
and that this argument, therefore, proved 
too much: that the beſt anſwer that 
could be returned, becauſe it removed all 
pretence of grievances was this, that the 
two houſes, upon complaint made, had the 

er, which they would exert in favour 
of juſtice, to deliver up the offender to 3 
ſecution ; for it o as a diſhonourable and an 
undeſerved imputation upon them, to ſup- 
poſe, even in argument, that they would 


againſt 
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againſt the call of offended juſtice, and the 
demand of their country. | 
To theſe arguments the friends of the 
miniſtry replied, that a libel was an offence 
of a moſt dangerous nature, as it was fol- 
lowed with conſequences not only injurious 
to the peace of individuals, but pregnant, 
in many caſes, with danger to the 1afety, - 
and, perhaps, to the being of the common= _ 
wealth: that, therefore, a libel, which, in 
ſome caſes, might probably be confidered 
as an affair of ne great magnitude, might 
alſo, according to its object, be a crime 
of a much higher order, not only than many 
of thoſe flight offences, for which ſureties 
of the peace are demanded, but even than 
ſeveral ſpecies of felony (all of whach are 
allowed to be out of privilege) and bor« 
dering on treaſon : that the diſtinction be- 
tween actual and cconflrutive breaches of 
the peace was trifling and ſophiſtical; the 
queſtion was concerning the nature and 
weight of the offence, and not of the name 
by which it is called: that it would, in 
ſuch a caſe, be ridiculous to allow a ſedi- 
tious libeller advantages, which are denied 
to an ordinary breaker of the peace; as 
ſedition is a crime of ſo much greater guile 
and importance, than a menacing geſture, 
or even an actual aſſault :' that the PR 
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- of parliaments a privilege of a civil na- 
ture, inſtituted to preſerve the member 
from being diſtracted in his attention to the 
bufineſs of the nation by litigations con- 
. eerning his private property, but by no 
| means to prove a protection for crimes : 
that if this diſtinction of breaches of the 
peace were to hold, members of parliament 
might not only libel public and private 
_ Perſons with impunity, but might, with the 
ame impunity, commit many other miſde- 
meanors and offences of the groſſeſt nature, 
and the moſt deſtructive of morality and or- 
der; becauſe theſe, as well as libels, are 
breaches of the-peace, but by conſtruction, 

and in their conſequences ; and if privile 
were of this nature, the freedom of the 
members would be the ſlavery of the ſubject, 
and the danger of the ſtate: that with re- 
gard to the aſſertion, that no incon- 
e venience could ariſe from the preſerva- 
tion of this privilege, becauſe, on ap- 
«© plication to that houſe of parliament, 
« of which the delinquent was a member, 
„ he could certainly be given up to juſ- 
« tice; this remedy might come too 
late ; for, as the offender could not be ar- 
reſted, and held to bail, he might eaſily 
eſcape by the length of time neceſſary to be 
en in that mode of proceſs, and by the 
Ge”, public 
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public nature of the complaint: that, be- 


lides, this argument, if at all admitted, 
would prove too much; the ſame 5 


might hold as well in treaſon, felony, and 
actual breaches” of the peace: that there 

was no doubt but either houſe of parlia- 
ment would, on complaint, deliver up the 
member charged with ſuch offences; yet 
it was allowed that the privilege neither did 
or ought to cover them; and no one cri. 
mi aal matter ſeems more within the reach 
of privilege than another : that it was the 
argument, in fayour of criminal privilege, 
that proved too much : that the. aſſertion 
that this argument againſt it did ſo too, 
was not well grounded ; for a deal 
remained to be proved ; thoſe who are for 
declaring the law of privilege not.to extend 
to libels, do not mean to ſuppoſe all thoſe 
other heinous offences of the ſame nature 
upon which their declaration is filent, to 
be, therefore, within. privilege ; they deny 


it to exiſt in the caſe before them, that is all 


their preſent buſineſs ; but they do neither 
thereby affirm, or imply it, in any other: 
that privilege of parliament, being defined 
ſolely by the diſcretion of either houſe for 
itſelf, was a matter of the moſt delicate na. 
ture ; and was, therefore, to be uſed in the 
utmoſt moderation: that if it ſhould. be ſo 
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enerciſed as to become incompatible with _ 
the public peace or order, or even, perhaps, 
with the ſafety and quiet of individuals, 

the people might come to think, that they 

. undet a conſtitution, injudiciouſſy, or 

even abſurdly framed, in which the perſonal 

| liberty of the. repreſentatives of a free peo- 
ple might become inconſient with their 
own': that the houſe, inſtead of inlarging 
its immunities beyond their original inten- 
tion and ſpirit, inſtead of claiming an in- 
vidious, and no very honourable, privilege, 
ht to ſtand forward in giving a noble 
example of its moderation and its regard to 
juſtice: and that, by agreeing to the reſoluti- 
on, it would give this practical leſſon, and, at 
the ſame time, this comfortable ſecurity to 
the people, that no ſituation was a ſanctuary 
for thoſe, who preſumed to violate the law 
in any of its parts. Of 
On ſome ſach reaſons, the commons, 
though not without a ſtrenuous oppoſition, 
agreed to the reſolution ; and in a confe- 
rence this reſolution was communicated to 
the other houſe. They alſo concurred in it. 

The reſiſtance in this houſe was ſtill more 

conſiderable. A proteſt againſt it was Ggn- 

ed by ſeventeen lords. 
When the ſentence, paſſed on the North 

Briton came to be executed at the Royal Ex- 
change, 
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change, a great mob aſſembled there, who. 
not only pelted the executioner, the conſta- 
- bles, and the inferior officers, with filih 
and dirt, but inſulted the chief officers pte- 
' ſent in the groſſeſt manner; the fore glaſs of 
the. chariot of Mr. Harley, one of the 
ſheriffs and a member of parliament for the 
city of London, was broken by a billet. 
thrown at his perſon, which was taken from 
the fire that was kindled to conſume the 
North. Briton. Mr. Harley being Oightly 
wounded, and obſerving the ſpirit of ſicen- 
tiouſneſs that prevailed among the multi- 
tude, haſtened to the manſion bouſe to ap- 
riſe the lord mayor of the danger. The 
angman thinking it his duty to follow the 
ſhe, made his retreat too vs ſoon af- 
ter as be could; and the conſtables. moſk 
of their ſtaves being broken by the furious 
refiſtance they had made, mixed among the 
crowd, and marched off without further op- 
poſition. However, one of the. rioters was 
taken, and the North Briton was partly 


conſumed by means of a lighted link on 


which it was placed by the zeal of the pro- 
per officers, The ſcraps of it reſcued 13 
the flames by the violence of the aſſailants, 
were, it is ſaid, carried off in triumph, and 
in the evening diſplayed at Temple Bar, 
where a bonfire — and other * 
2 0 
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of triumph exhibited amidſt the acclama- 
tions of a vaſt concourſe of people. / 
The houſe of commons having taken cog- 
nizance of this riot, thanked the ſheriffs of 
London for their ſpirited behaviour on this 
- occaſion, and addreſſed his majeſty that the 
offenders might be brought to juſtice. In 


ſent from the ſecretary of ſtate's office to the 
lord mayor, directing diligent ſearch to be 
made after the rioters ; but it does not ap- 
pear that any of them were diſcovered in 
conſequence of this warrant. _, | 
The city of London did not ſeem to con- 
ſider the affront thus offered to their officers 
. In fo heinous a light, as the houſe of com- 
mons. did that offered to their order; for 
when, ſome days after, at a court' of com- 
mon council, .a motion was made, That 
the thanks of this court be given to the 
honourable Thomas Harley and Richard 
Blunt, Eſq; ſheriffs of this city, for their 
ſpirited conduct in executing the order of 
both houſes of parliament, and vindicating 
the honour and authority of the magiſtracy 
of this city, in the late dangerous riot in 


William Huſſey, the city's ſolicitor, do pro- 
ſecute John Franklin, now a"priſoner in 
Newgate, for the inſolent afſault committed 


\ « by 


conſequence of this addreſs, a warrant was 


'Cornhill on Saturday laſt; and that Mr. 
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by him 2 the ſaid' ſheriffs in the execu- 
tion of their duty ;” it paſſed in the nega- 


Mr. Wilkes, not content with the com- 
plaint, which he had made to the houſe of 
commons, of a breach of their privilege in 
his perſon, commenced an action in the 
court of Common Pleas againſt Robert 
Wood, Eſq; the under ſecretary of ſtate, 
for ſeizing his papers; and, on the 6th 
of December, this cauſe was tried before 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial jury 
at the defendant's defire, when, after a 
| hearing of near 15 hours, a verdi& was 
given for Mr. Wilkes with 1000l. damages; 
and full caſts of ſait. 
It is ſaid the following words cloſed the 
2 to the jury on this important occa- 
on; 
„ This warrant is unconſtitutional, ille- 
„and abſolutely void: it is a general 
warrant, directed to four meſſengers, to 
take up any perſons, without naming or 
deſcribing them with any certainty, and to 
bring them, together with their papers; If 
it be „ a ſecretary of ſtate can delegate 
and depute any one of the meſſengers, or 
any even from the loweſt of the people, to 
take examinations, to commit or releaſe, 
and, in fine, to do every act, which the 
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do or order. There 1s no authority in our 


law books, that mention theſe kinds of 
warrants, but in expreſs terms condemn 


Upon the mature conſideration I am bold 
to ſay, that this warrant is illegal; but I am 


quence ſhould reſt ſolely on my opinion; I 
am only one of twelve, whoſe opinions I 
am defirous ſhovld be taken in this matter, 
and I am very willing to allow myſelf the 
mezneſt of the twelve, There is alſo a ſtill 
higher court, betore which this matter may 
be canvaſſed, and whoſe determination is 
os and here I cannot help obſerving the 

ineſs of our conſtitution, in admitting 


ture conlideration, and with the greateſt 


law (for in this caſe the law's delay may be 

Kiled admirable) I believe it is chiefly ow- 
ing that we poſſeſs the beſt digeſted and 
moſt excellent body of laws which any na- 
tion on the face of the globe, whether an- 
cient or modern, can boalt of. If cheſs 
higher zuriſdictions ſhould declare my opi- 
nion erroneous, I ſubmit as will become 


ne, and kilo the rod; but I muſt ſay, W 


higheſt judicial officers the law knows can 


far from wiſhing a matter of this conſe- 


2 appeals, in conſequence of which ma- 
terial points are determined on the moſt ma- 


2 To this admirable delay of the 
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always confider it as a rod of iron for the 
chaſtiſement of the people of Great-Britain.” 
A little before this, the printers, who 


eneral warrant, upon various complaints, 


was the temper, which, by being diffuſed 


among the people, was thought to bave in- 


fluenced the juries) damages greatly beyond 
their real ſufferings, and, poſſibly, beyond 
their moſt ſauguine expectations. Durin 
the courſe of theſe proceedings, ſeve 
other incidents happened, that ſomewhat 
engaged the attention of the public. In a- 
few days after Mr. Wilkes's diſcharge from 
the tower, his majeſty ordered the earl of 
Egremont to ſignify to earl Temple, who 
was lord lieutenant of the county of Buck- 
ingham, his pleaſure, that that gentleman 
Mould be diſmiſſed from being colonel of 
the Buckinghamſhire militia z and this 
command was intimated to Mr. Wilkes with 
apparent reluctancy by his lordſhip, who 
was himſelf ſoon after removed from the- 
lieutenancy of the ſame county, and his 
place beſtowed upon lord Deſpencer, late 
vir Francis Daſhwood. | 
The ſame day on which Mr. Wilkes ob- 
tained the verdict in his favour againſt the 
under ſecretary of ſtate, a man knocked = 
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had been taken up in conſequence of the 
ought redreſs at law, and obtained (ſuch. 
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his door, defiring to {peak with him on 


7 


particular buſineſs ; but it appearing by his 
dialect, that he was a Scotchman, and be- 
ing befides an entire ſtranger, he was re- 


fuſed admittance; on which he went away 


to a coffee houſe, near Parliament-ftreet, 


where a perſon made an affidavit that he 


overheard him declare, that himſelf and ten 
more men were determined to cut Mr. Wilkes 
off, let the event be what it would, and 
next morning gave information of it by let- 
ter to Mr. Wilkes, defiring him to be on 


his guard. Accordingly, in a ſhort time, 


the perſon ſworn againſt, as is ſuppoſed, 
bringing a letter to Mr. Wilkes's houſe, 


figned Alexander Dun, the purport of which, 


was to beg an interview with him on an 
affair of the moſt intereſting nature, he was 
he did accordingly ; and ſeven o'clbck be- 
Ing then appointed, as he was going out at 
the parlour door, into Mr. Wilkes's bed- 
chamber, two gentlemen, who had- placed 
themſelves behind it, ſeized him, each by 
an arm, and flung him on his back. On 
ſearching him a- new penknife was found in 
his pocket, which he pretended he had 
purchaſed about nine months before; on 
being farther queſtioned, he ſaid fix months; 
and at laſt owned he bought it at Chatham 
ee about 


defired to call again at one o'clock, which 
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about a fortnight before. Upon this, he 


was taken immediately into cuſtody by a 


+ tipſtaff then preſent for that purpoſe ; was 


carried next morning before one of the 
Judges; and a complaint likewiſe exhibited 
againſt him in the houſe of commons, who 
forthwith ordered the tipſtaff, in whoſe 
cuſtody he was, to bring him to the bar; 
but when he was there, the houſe received 
fach proofs of his being inſane, as engaged 
them to diſcharge him from any further ap- 
pearance. | 

When Mr. Wilkes had been wounded, 
as we have already related, he pave notice 
of it to the houſe of commons, who accord- 
ingly gave him time for his appearance, 
and afterwards enlarged it on the report of 
his phyfician and ſurgeon ; but beginning 
at laſt, to ſuſpect ſome colluſion between 
him and them, on the fixteenth of Decem- 
ber, they ordered Dr. Heberden and Mr. 
Hawkins to attend him, in order to obſerve 
the progreſs of bis «cure, and to report the 
ſame to the houſe. 


In the mean time that gentleman obſerve 


ing the deciſion of all the preliminary queſ- 
tions relative to his caſe, the vigour with 
which the adminiſtration urged the proſecu- 
tion, and the coldneſs with which every thing 
that was perſonal to him in theſe diſputes 
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was treated almoſt by the whole party, he 

judged it expedient to withdraw into France, 
until a change in adminiſtration might pro- 
duce diſpoſitions more favourable to him. 
On the nineteenth of January, the laſt 
adjourned day of the complaint, the com- 
mons being informed, that he had refuſed 
to admit ſurgeons, ſent by their authority, 
to eximine into the fate of his wound, and 
conſidering his retreat into France rather as 
a mark x 4 his conſcious guilt, than a proof 
of his indifpoſition, they proceeded regular- 
ly to hear evidence jn ſupport of the charge 
againſt him. They looked upon the letter 
and the apology he had ſent for his non- 
appearance, together with the teſtimony of 
the French ſurgeons, which accompanied 
It, as quite ridiculous, If his wound had 
been in the condition in which he repre- 
ſented it, a journey to Paris was a ſtrange 
meaſure ; and the conſequences aroſe from 
his own voluntary act. The evidence ap- 
pearing ſatisfactory as to the author, and 
the houſe having previouſly paſſed judgment 
on this piece, the queſtion of. expelling 
Mr. Wilkes was carried without difficulty ; 
the diviſion in his favour being inconſider- 
able, And now that gentleman, driven 
out 
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ont from. one houſe ; under the cenſure of 
the other; under a double proſecation for 
à libel and for blaſphemy ; began, at length, 
to be abandoned by many of his warmeſt 
friends. Even the populace, though they 
did not diſreliſh faction, could not digeſt 
prophaneneſs; they could forgive party 
malice, but were ſhocked at offences againſt 
decency and ſober morals. Mr. Wilkes 
was ſoon run to an outlawry for not appear- 
ing to the inditments againſt him; and 
the ſuits, which he had carried on. againſt 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, fell, of courſe, to 
the ground, 

On the whole of Mr. Wilke's caſe, it 
may he obſerved, that had he attacked the 
meaſures of the miniſtry from a thorough 
conviction of their pernicious tendency, he 
would certainly have merited, and would, no 
doubt, have obtained, the efteem and applauſe 
of every good man. Had he, even though 
convinced of their rectitude, attacked them 
with a view of rendering himſelf remarka- 
ble, and thereby repairing or bettering his 
fortune, he might have defended his 
conduct (ſuch is the frailty, or rather depra- 
vity, of human nature) by the example of 
ſome of the greateſt ſtateſmen that ever 
England produced. To endeavour, how- 
ever, to attain this end, by attacking the 
ve- 
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veracity of the K. and the h——r of 
his m r, Mas an inftance of ſuch daring 
and unexampled preſumption, a «muſt neces 
ſarily draw, as it actually drew upon him, 
the utmoſt indignation of the whole lepiſla- 
ture. But to endeavour to accompliſh it, 
by inflaming one part of the united king- 
dom again(t the other, and, by that means, 
expoſing the nation to the danger of be. 
ing involved in all the calamities of a ci- 
vil war, is evidently a crime of ſuch a black 
and atrocious nature, as can never be ex- 
cuſed by any fincere lover of his country; 
and it muſt be confeſſed, that his puniſh- 
ment, though, perhaps, ſomewhat ' ſevere, 
was not, however, altogether unmerited. 

In Ireland the White Boys or Levellers, 
who had now aflumed the name of Hearts of 
Oak, continued till to raiſe ſome diſturb- 
ances ; though none that were ſufficient, in 
the leaſt, to endanger the internal peace or 
tranquillity of the kingdom. With regard 
to the people in general they ſeem to have 
been actuated by a ſpirit. of the moſt perfect 
loyalty and attachment, and to have lived 
on the beſt and moſt amicable terms with 
their lord lieutenant, the earl of Northum- 
berland 3 as will plainly appear from the 
following ſpeech, with which that noble- 


man opened the parliament of Ireland, . 
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the month of October, and the enſuin 

addreſs, which, in conſequence of the ſpeech, 

; 1775 by the parliament preſented to his ma- 
jeſty. | 


l . My Lords and Gentlemen, 
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© It is with the utmoſt ſatis faction, that, 
in obedience to his majeſty's commands, I 
am now to meet a parliament which has al- 
ready given ſo many and ſuch very diſtin- 
guiſhed proofs of its zeal and unanimity in 
e ſupport and ſervice of the crown. 
© 1 have it expreſsly in command from 
his majeſty to .declare to you his intire ap- 
probation of your paſt conduct, and to aſ- 
ſare you, that the whole courſe of your late 
proceedings has filled his royal mind with 
every ſentiment of regard, which can flow 
from a juſt and gracious ſovereign towards 
a dutiful and loyal people. t 
It is with particular ſatisfaction I com- 
municate to you, at the opening of this 
ſeſſion of parliament, thoſe great and im- 
portant events which have occurred ſince 
our laſt meeting. 
« By the concluſion of a general peace, 
the tranquillity of every part of Europe is 
perfectl , re-eſtabliſhed ; his majeſty's do- 
minions are Enlarged ; the commerce of his 
Vol. L. Q ſab- 
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ſubjects extended; and you are at length re. 


lieved from thoſe burthens, which are un- 
avoidable in the progreſs even of the moſt 
ſucceſsful war. | . 
_ *© Intereſted, as you are, in the happineſs 
of fo excellent a ſovereign, and ſenſible, as 
ou have ever been, of the ineſtimable pub- 
ic bleſſings which you have enjoyed, un- 
der his illuſtrious houſe; you will receive, 
with pleaſure, the information of the au- 
Ipicious birth of the prince of Wales, and 
ihe further increaſe of the royal family oy 
the birth of a ſecond prince : events, whic 
promiſe ſuch an addition to his majeſty's 
_ domeſtic felicity, and ſuch a laſting ſecurity 


to our happy conſtitution, 


| Gentlemen of the houſe of Commons, 


% J have ordered - the proper officers to 
prepare the ſeveral accounts and eſtimates, 
that they may be laid, in due time, before 
you : you will obſerve that, although, from 
the exigences of ſeveral extraordinary ſer- 
vices, the expences of the two preceding 
years have conſiderably exceeded what was 
uſual, in time of peace, yet they are fallen 
far ſhort of the ſums which were 6 liberally 
voted in the laſt ſeſſion; a great part of 
which fill remains unborrowed; his ma- 
985 gh je ſiy 
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jeſty having determined to make uſe of the 
credit given to his government in no other 
. proportion than as the neceſſity of his ſer- 
vice exactly required. I conſider it as ex- 
tremely fortunate that I enter upon the go- 
vernment of this kingdom, at a time, when 
the fituation of public affairs will permit ſo 
very conſiderable a diminution of the public 
expence ; and when I am commanded by 
his majeſty to thank you only for your paſt 
efforts, without again having recourſe to 
the experienced liberality of parliament. I 
have nothing to aſk but the continuance 
of the ſuppli:s for the ſupport of the ordi- 
nary eſtabliſhments, which, it is hoped, 
will not exceed the produce of the ordinary 
revenue; and I recommend to you a pro- 
1 to the reduction of the public 
edt. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


% Not only my duty, but my earneſt 
good wiſhes for the proſperity of Ircland, 
oblige. me to take this opportunity of men- 
tioning to you the only unpleaſing circum- 
ſtance which has occurred fince my entrance 
upon this government; the tumultuous riſings 
of the lower people, in contempt of Jaws, 


and of magiſtracy, and of every conſtitu- 
'Q 2 tional 
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tional ſubordination, muſt, if not duly at- 
tended to, be productive of the moſt fatal 


confequences:: they are a diſgrace to a coun - 
try of liberty; they are ruinous to a coun» 
try of commerce; and muſt be DN 
fatal here, where the leaſt check to the ri- 
ſing ſpirit of induſtry is ſo very ſenfibly felt, 
— o very difficult to be retrieved ; no 
means can ſerve more effectually to prevent 
theſe diſorders for the future, than the 


entouragement of ſuch inſtitutions as tend 


to impreis on the minds of the lower order 
of people early habits of indufiry, and true 
principles of religion : for this purpoſe your 
Þroreftant charter ſchools were eftabliſhed ; 
to which I therefore recommend the con- 
tinuance of your care, encouragement and 
ſupport ; your linen manufactory demands 


and will reward every inffance of public at- 


tention ; there is nothing which can more 
properly excite your future epdeayours, and 
nothing has more fully anſwered your for- 
mer expectations: this manufacture has 
been, at all times, the favourite object of 
carmen me, encouragement; and I ſhall 
concerned that any national advantage, 
which has been cultivated under the admi- 
niftration of my predeceffor:, ſhould be neg- 
leaed under mine: be affured you cannot 
take any meaſures which will be more- 
| =” grate- 
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re 
grateful to his majeſty, or which I ſhall be 
more ſolicitous to forward, than thoſe which 
may, in any reſpeA, adyance the growing 
roſperity of this very improveable country, 

f therefore, any of your manufaQtures may 
be further extended; if any thing can be 
done towards exciting the ſpirit, or pro- 
" viding the means of induſtry; if any im- 
provements in agriculture can be intro» 
duced, upon wiſe and praQticable princi- 
ples ; and in every thing that tends to the 
encouragement of virtue, or the promoting 
of true religion, you will have towards the 
attainment of thoſe ends, not only my 
zealous co-operation, but his majeſty's ſlea- 
dy and willing protection. I come to this 
government with the king's expreſs com- 
mands, and my own very warm inclipation 
to recommend and to ſupport ſuch mea- 
ſures : his majeſty has the firmeſt reliance on 
your experienced duty and loyalty, on your 
unbiaſſed regard to the public: and he 
doubts not that this ſeflion of parliament 
will be carried on in a manner n to 
your own dignity, and to the unanimity of 
your paſt proceedings. | 3 
If the moſt inviolable attachment to his 
majeſty, and zeal for his ſervice ; if a frm 
adherence to thoſe principles, by which the 
protellants of Ireland have ever been diſſin - 
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guiſhed, were 


committed to my han 


as the only ends I have in purſuit, are, 


qualifications ſufficient for, 
the diſcharge of the high and arduous truſt 

| 455 I might enſure. 
myſelf an adminiſtration not unacceptable 
to parliament: and I ſtill flatter myſelf _ 
the 
king's ſervice, and the public welfare, I 
may obtain the only rewards I have in view,, 


his majeſty's favourable actceptance of my 


ces, and your intire approbation of my 


conduct.“ 


In ng a ei of this ſpeech the parlia- 
ment of Ireland preſented the following ad- 


dreſs to his majeſty. 


- Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


1 We your majeſty's moſt datiful and 


loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and tem- 


pore. and the commons of Ireland, in par- 
iament aſſembled, beg leave to renew our 


unfeigned profeſſions of the moſt zealous 


and affeQionare attachment to your majeſty's_ 


royal perſon and government, which we 
have been, upon all occafions, forward to 
expreſs ; and, we truſt, have manifeſted by 


our conduct. 
% We now think ourſelves, in a very 


_ ticular manner, called upon to make 


molt ſolemn and publie declarations of 


par- 


the 
our 
in- 
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Inviolable duty and attachment, to your ma- 
jeſty, when the moſt infamous and flagitious 
+ libels have been publiſhed and circulated 
through your kingdom, filled with the 
fſeſt inſults to your majeſty's ſacred per- 
and royal authority; violating every 
rule of decency, order and government; 
and tending to ſtir up, through all ranks of 
your majeſty's ſubjet, a fpirit of diſcon- 
tent and of diſobedience to their prince, the 
laws, and the conſtitution. 

% As theſe audacious and outrageous at- 
tempts have been deemed fitting objects for 
the juſt and exemplary cenſure of the legiſ- 
lature of Great- Britain; we think it cannot 
be unreaſonable, and we hope it will not be 
unacceptable, to your majeſty, that we alſo 

reſs our utter deteſtgtion and abhorrence 
of ſuch inſolent and wicked practices. 

% And we beg leave, at the ſame time, 
humbly to aſſure your majeſty, that theſe 
ſentiments proceed, not only from thoſe 
principles of duty, by which we are bound 
as ſubjects, but from the moſt cordial af. 
fetion and reverence for thoſe reſpectable 
and amiable- virtues, which are the objects 
of the love and admiration of all your 
people. | | 

« We therefore intreat your majeſty, 
graciouſly to receive theſe declarations from 
| us ; 


add great blefſings we enjoy under“ your 


pily concluded for the beneht of your king- 


— 


majelly's mild and auſpicious reign; that we 


are truly thankful to your majeſty for the 
_ honourable and advantageous. peace which 


your majeſty, through your great wiſdom and 
paternal concern for your ſubjects, hath hap-. 


doms ; that it is our firm and unalterable re- 
ſolution, to ſupport the dignity and authority 


of your majelly's government, whereſdever 
our influence can extend, againſt all who ſhall . 


preſume to diſturb it: and that It is our moſt 
ſincere and ardent wiſh, that your majeſty 
may reign through a long courſe of years, 


bleſſed with the increaſe of every public 
and domeſtic felicity, and ſypported by 


the unanimous voice of all your ubjects. 


© 'To us who, by our fituation, muſt he | 


de ptived of Jour majeily's immediate influ- 
ence, it is of the utmoſt conſequence, that 
your mzjeſly's royal power ſhould be. dele- 
gated to perſons ſenhble of the, importance 
of that high truſt, and by their capacity, 
probity, and moderation, fitted for the ex- 
ecution. And we. cannot omit this occaſion 
of aſſuring your mejeſty, that the rights 
and, dignity of the crown can never be 
more fai hfully maintained nor more hon- 


ourably ſupported, nor the adminiffration - 


of your majeity's goveinment carnied on, 
455 upon 
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us; that we ate truly ſepfible of the many 
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vpon principles more agreeable to the con- 
Hitution, nor in a manner more entirely ac- 
ceptable and ſatisſ-Qory to the people, than 
by the earl of Northumberland.” f 
In the month of October ſeveral parts of 
Ireland ſuffered ſeverely by a ſlorm, parti- 
cularly the counties of Kilkenny and Wick- 
low, in the former of which ſeven bridges, 
and in the latter no leſs than ſeventeen, with 
numbers of houſes, cattle, &c. were ſwept 
away by the violence of the floods. In the 
county of Kilkenny one little rivulet roſe 
upwards of twenty feet ; and in the latter, a 
mountain called Knockacree, within two 
miles of Tenehinch, burſt with a prodi- 
gious noiſe 3 and poured out a torrent, 
which, iwits way to a neighbouring river, 
bore down every thing it met with, Many 
lives were loſt on this occafion. One of 
the bridges fell while it was crouded with 
people going to the relief of a poor family, 
ſurrounded by the water, and upwards of 
ſeventy perions periſhed.” * 
But, perhaps, the moſt melancholy ſcene. 
of all was that on board a ſhip going from 
Chelter to Dublin. Her proviſions, alrea- 
dy, it is probable, too little for the vaſt num 
ber of perſon: ſhe had taken out with her, were 
rendered fli}l leſs by many more who aſter- 
wards were crpuded on board her; and this- 
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us ; that we are truly ſepfible of the many 


and great blefſings we enjoy under* your 


majeſſy's mild and auſpicious reign; that we. 
are trulv-thankful to your majeſty for the 


honourable and advantageous peace which - 


your majeſty, through your great wiſdom and 
paternal concern for your ſubjects, hath hap- 


| pily concluded for the beneht of your kipg- 


doms ; that it is our firm and unalterable re- 
ſolution, to ſupport the dignity and authority 
of your majelly's government, whereſdever 
our influence can extend, againſt all who ſhall. 
preſume to diſturb it: and that it is our moſt 
ſincere and ardent wiſh, that your majeſty 
may reign through a long courſe of years, 
bleſſed with the increaſe of every public 


and domeſtic felicity, and ſypported by 
the unanimous voice of all your ſubje&s. _ 
% To us who, by our fituation, muſt he 
Ceprived of your majely's immediate influ- 
ence, it is of the utmoſt conſequence, that 
your mzjeſly*s royal power ſhould be. dele- 


gated to perſons ſenhble of the, importance 


of that high truſt, and by their capacity, 
probity, and moderation, fitted for the ex- 
ecution, And we.cannot omit this occaſion 
of aſſuring your majeſty, that the rights 
and dignity of the crown can never be 
more fai hfully maintained nor more hon- 


ourably ſupported, nor the adminiffration - 


of your majeny's goveinment catried on, 
8 upon 
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vpon principles more agree able to the co. 
Hitution, nor in a manner more entirely ac. 
ceptable and ſatisſ#Qory to the people, than 
by the earl of Northumberland.“ | 

In the month of OQober ſeveral. parts of 
Ireland ſuffered ſeverely by a florm, parti- 
cularly the counties of Kilkenny and Wick- 
low, in the former of which ſeven bridges, Wt 
and in the latter no leſs than ſeventeen, with 
numbers of houſes, cattle, &c. were {wept 
away by the violence of the floods. In the 
county of Kilkenny one little rivulet roſe 
upwards of twenty feet ; and in the latter, a 
mountain called Knockacree, within two 
miles of Tenehinch, burſt with a prodi- 
gious noiſe; and poured out a torrent, 
which, -in-its way to a neighbouring river, 
bore down every thing it met with, Many 
lives were loſt on this occafion. One of 
the bridges fell while it was crouded with 
people going to the relief of a poor family, 
ſurrounded by the water, and upwards of 
ſeventy perions periſhed.” * 

But, perhaps, the moſt melancholy ſcene 
of all was that on board a ſhip going from 
Cheller to Dublin. Her 12 ons, alrea- 
dy, it is probable, too little ihe the vaſt num 
ber of perſon: ſhe had taken out with her, were 
rendered ſtill leſs by many more who aſter- 
"_ were crouded on board her; and this- 


ſcanty 
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ſcanty ſtock, to make room ſor the paſſen- 
s, was obliged, together with the fea 
res moſt neceſſary in a ſtorm, to be plac- 
ed upon the deck, from whence every thing 
was ſoon after waſhed, before the captain 
and crew, ſurpriſed by the. ſuddeneſs of the 
ſtorm, had time to look about them. What 
followed may be more eaſily conceived- than 
expreſſed. The wretches crammed into the 
hold, without light or air, and all on board 
the ſhip without bread and water, with 
ſcarce any other proſpect of ſeeing an end 
to their ſufferings but by the ſhip's founder- 
ing; an event, which the impoſſibility of 
getting rid of the maſts, now become a moſt 
inſtruments to cut them away, ſeemed to 
render almoſt . unavoidable. Providence, 
however, brought. them, in about forty- 
eight hours, into a ſmall port in Wales, but 
without putting a final end to their diſtreſs, 
the place being too little to afford immediate 


relief to ſo many new and. unexpected 


veſts. — 
The earl of Northumberland, beſide do- 


ing for the ſufferers on ſhore all that could 


be expected fram ſo public ſpirited a gover- 
nor, gave them in his private capacity, one 
thouſand pounds. And, as ſoon as the 
Iriſh parliament met,' they took care to 

pre- 


angerous incumbrance, for want of proper 


* 
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prevent, as much as poſſible, the ſame cala · 


mity happening at ſea again, by obliging 
the maſters,” under ſevere penalties, to man, 
victual, and otherwiſe provide themſelves in 
proportion to the length of the voyage, and 
number of paſſengers, with proper allow- 
ance for accidents of every kind. | 
Ia the courſe of the ſame month, a moft 
ſhocking murder was committed at Urnney 
near Strabane in the ſame kingdom. 
* 478 occaſion of it ne this: William 
emp, a r man, with a large family; 
had 25 He liberty to ee for bis 


diſhoneſt tricks, one Charles Wright, who 


attended about the mill of Caſtlefynn, upon 
which Wright was heard to ſay, he would 
95 him a poſſet.“ Kemp ſuſpecting no 

arm, brought a ſmall quantity of grain to 
the mill to have it ground. Wright ran 


to the apothecary's, bought rat's bane, and 


threw it into the hopper with the grain. 
Kemp carried home his meal, and had part 
of it prepared for food, which he eat up 
3 being very bungry 3 his family, 

ing nine in number, took ſhare with him, 


but more ſparingly ; fix other perſons alſo 
who came into the cabin got part of this 


fatal doſe, They were all inftantly ſeized 
with violent gripings and vomiting ; the 
doctor being called in, pronounced that 
" od they 
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they were poiſoned, and the , apothecary 
who attended, immediately recollected, that 
4 45 got the poiſon at his ſhop. In this 
confufon Wright made his eſcape; but it 
is hard to expreſs the ſufferings, which tho 
innocent people underwent. Thoſe who 
had only got a ſmall doſe, firuggled through 
with life; but the honeſt old man, Kemp, 
died in the moſt violent agonies, his eyes, 
tongue, and cheeks, being full of ulcers, 
and his throat and bowels entirely parched 
up. It appeared likewiſe, that the mon- 
ſter had, about a year before, poiſoned one 
James Devanny, and bis family, all of 
whom, to the number of fix, expired in 
the moſt. excruciating torments. A reward 
was offered, and every. other precaution 
taken for diſcovering the aſſaſſin; but whe- 
ther or not he has been yet apprehended, 
we have not been able to learn. | | 
- In the month of April of the preceding 
year, Chittagong, in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal, and the neighbouring places, were 
Violently ſhaken, by an earthquake. The 
weather bad been for ſome days cloſe and 
hot. The motion was at firſt gentle, but 
increaſed fo much that perſons, who were 
walking, found it difficult to keep their 
feet. Moſt of the brick walls and houſes 
were either damaged or demoliſhed; a neu 
| - room 
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rom at the fort, ſtrong built of brick, was 
ſhivered. on all fides from top to bottoms, 
and great part of the old building was 


: 


- thrown down, In many parts of the town 


- the earth opened, and threw up water and 


mud of a ſulphureous ſmell, filling up at 
the ſame time many ditches and ſmall pools 
which. ate now level and dry ground. 
Chaſms were left in many places, fome of 


Bardavan, a large river was totally dried up 
v a bank. of ſand that roſe up in the middle 
it At Bakor Churak, near the ſea, a 
large tract of ground ſunk, and out of five 
hundred people, two hundred periſhed with 
| their cattle. At many other places the 
ick buildings were entirely thrown down ; 
ſeveral towns. were over with water, 
and ſunk ſeveral cubits ; particularly a ſmall 


towm, called Deep. Gong, which now lies 


no lefs than ſeven cubits under water. The 
water was in ſome places thrown up ten 


eubits high, and ſettled in wells and pools 


of which no bottom. can be found. 

On the fixteenth of June, a moſt violent 
eruption of Mount Gibel, in the iſland of 
Sicily, terrified the inbabitants for many 
miles round. The torrent of lava or in- 
flammatory matter thrown out had, by the 
twenty-fourth, advanced two miles, and 
Vol. L. | 'R was 
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them, unfathomable ; and at a place, called 
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was ſappoſed to be thirty - feet broad and. 
fixteen deep. Ia a few days after it ex- 
tended twelve miles. The roaring, which 
proceeded from the volcano, was heard dif- 
tinctly at the diſtance of twenty miles; and, 
added to the frequent ſhocks, ſpread the 
3 conſternation throughout the _ 
urhood. A prodigious quantity of fine 
black ſand was likewiſe diſcharged from the 
mountain, and darkened the air to the 
diſtance of fifteen miles ; but the eruption 
is not ſaid to have done any other damage 
than _ ſome trees A. — wood — — 
terno, and deſtroying t over which 
it proceeded. 3 3 
n the beginning of Auguſt, there aroſe 

at Anderlicht, about a league from Bruſſels, 
a violent conflict of ſeveral winds, borne 
upon a thick fog. This conflict laſted four 
or five minutes, and was attended with a 
frightful hiffing noiſe, which could be 
compared to nothing but the yellings of an 
infinite number of wild beaſts. The cloud 
then opening, diſcovered a kind of very 
bright lightening, and in an inſtant the 
roots of one fide of the houſes were carried 
off and diſperſed at a diſtance. Above a 
thouſand large trees were, ſome broke off 
near the ground, others towards the top, 
and others torn up by the roots; ma | 
ot 
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both of the branches 3 Car- 
| ried to the diſtance of fixty, a hundred, or 
a hundred and twenty paces, Whole cop- 
pices were laid on one fide, as corn is by 
Ordinary winde. The glaſs of the win- 
dow, which were moſt expoſed, was ſhi. 
vered to pieces. A tent in a gentleman's 

den was carried to the diſtance of four 
houſand paces ;' and a branch torn from a 
large tree ſtruck a girl in the forehead, as 
me was coming to town, at the diftance 
of forty paces from the trunk of the tree, 
and killed her on the ſpot. Some days be- 
fore, there was a heavy rain which over- 
flowed, in the ſame direction, the very ſpace 
of ground which the whirlwind afterwards 


ravaged. | 2 
In the courſe of this year, there happen- 
ed at Amfterdam, Hamburgh, and {wo 
other of the principal towns of Germany, 
a ſurpriſing number of bankruptcies, They 
began at Amſterdam about the twenty- ninth. 
of July, by the bankrup:cy of two brothers 
named Neufville, who failed, as was ſaid, 
for above three hundred and ne 
vineas, and a Jew, who a few days before 
iled for between 1. and forty thouſand, 
This was followed by a ſtoppage of pay-. 
ment by no leſs than —_— houſes in 
that city; and yy a much great- 
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er number st Hamburgh and other places; 
which gave ſtich'a thock to private credit, 
chat no buſineſs was for ſome time tranſs 
acted but for ready money; but the Lom- 
bard houſes at Amiterdam and Hamburgh 
having ſupplied, with large quantities of 
caſh, fuch as could give real or perſonal 
ſecurity, many, who muſt otherwiſe have 
been ruined, were thereby enabled to ſtand 
the run, and private credit was, in a Hietle 
time, reſtored, On this occaſion ſeveral 
merchants, on ſhewing their books to per- 
ſons appointed to examine them, were pro- 
tected from arreſts by the magiſtrates. The 
king of Pruffia, finding that fome of his 
ſubje cts had depoſited * ſums of read 
money in the hands of ſome bankers os 
. Hamburgh, took proper meaſures, to $7 N 
vent its going towards the payment pf heir 


other creditors, Ai 
Various were the conjettures concerning 
the cauſe of theſe bankruptcies. Some at- 


tributed them to the large ſums of money 

left unpaid by the Engliſh and French ar- 

mies : others to theſe merchants being diſ- 
appointed in their expectations qf the ſeve- 

rat German princes, who had iflued baſe 1 
money during the late war, and now call- 4 
ed it in again, if not at the rate at which it 

was originally paid away, and for ſome 
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time circulated, at leaſt at a much greater 
thaw that for which themſelves had bought 
. ONES \ 2 
ith regard to the ſlate of affairs on the 
continent, it had, fince the conclafion. of 
| the peace, undergone no material alteration, 
EXCept in the vacancy, which happened, in 
the throne of Poland, the ſupplying of 
which employed, at that time the chief at- 
mention. of the ſeveral courts of Europe. 
Anguſtus the third of that kingdom, and 
eleftor of Saxony, immediately after the 
yermmation of the war, returned to his be- 
meditary dominions, from whence he had 
Þeen exiled for fix years, Unfortunately 7 
for him, he had engaged in deſigns too vaſt "| 
for his power or his capacity ; and had en- 
E 
+ 
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„ tered into that kind. of alhanee, in which 
the weak parts are always fure to ſuffer moſt \ | 
in time of war, and to be indemnified leaſt | 
upon a peace. Flying from his country, and 
leaving his palace and his family in the 
offeflion of bis enemies, he had retired to 
Poland, where his authority, by the cqnſti- 
tution not very highly reipeGed, was by 
his mis fortunes rendered ſtill more contemp- 
tible; and he there endured a continual ſe- 
tries ot croſſes and contradictions. He had 
the misfortune to find, that the king of 
Pruflia, who had ſeized, by force of 'armes, 
* R 3. upon 
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upon one part of his dominions, was, by 
influence and policy, far ſuperior to him in, 
and had, in a manner, acquired the govern-" 
ment of, the other. His queen conſort died 
in a ſort of captivity, overcome with the 
alarms, the vexations, and the indignities 
to which ſhe had been expoſed. One of his 
ſons, for whom he hoped to make a ſettle- 
ment in the duchy of Courland, was depof- 
ed almoſt as ſoon as he was elected. Ano» 
ther, whom he ſet up as candidate ſor the 
biſhopric of Liege, was defeated in that 
attempt; ſo that having been long depreſſed 
by almoſt every kind of misfortune, © and 
having ſuffered in every thing, which could 
affect his intereſt or affection, as a ſovereign, 
-huſband, or father, it is no wonder that his 
conſtitution, already impaired by age, was 
at length exhauſted. He was ſuddeoly ſeiz- 
ed with a kind of lethargy, and died 'on 
the fifth of October, in the ſeventy-fixth 
4 6 of his age, and about thirty years from 
his election to the crown of Poland. | 
The death of this prince occaſioned a va- 
cancy in the throne of Poland; to fill 
which, agreeably to their deſires and inte- 
reſts, is one of the great objects of atten- 
tion to moſt of the confiderable powers in 
the north. At the ſame time an election of 
a king of the Romas was on foot. 1 


|. Theſe two electiye ſovereignties are not 
only the ſource. of many miſchiefs to thoſe 


Who live under them, but have likewiſe 


been the cauſe of great bloodſhed and con- 
fuſion to the other parts of Europe, In- 
deed, theſe exilling examples prove, be- 


290 all ſpeculation, the infinite ſuperiority, | 


every reſpect, of hereditary monarchy ; 
fince it is evident, that the method of elec- 
tion conſtantly produces all thoſe inteſtine 


diviſions, to which, by its nature, it appears » 


ſo liable, and alſo fails in that, which is one 


of its principal objects, and which might 


be expected from it, the ſecuring govern- 
ment, for many ſucceſſions, in the hands 
of perſons of extraordinary merit and un- 


common capacity. We find by experience, | 
om 


that thoſe kingdoms, where the throne is 


hereditary, have had, in their ſeries of 
ſacceſſion, full as many able princes to go- 


vern them, as either Poland or Germany, 
which are eletive. _ 

It muſt be confeſſed, however, that the 
latter of theſe countries has provided, ei- 


ther by defign or accident, much better 


than the former, againſt the inconveni- 


encies of an election. The eleQors 


in Germany are very few in number, 
amounting, in all, but to nine, and all of 
them great princes, So that em of 
TENT... | ul 
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200 The Fiftory of EncLanD; .. 
chuſiag an emperor has nothing tumultuous, 
in it, and rather reſembles a negotiation. 
between ſovereign fates, than a | 
election of a fopreme magiſtrate. . bo 
There is another particular, in which the 
German conſtitution, in this reſp2&, great- 
ly excells the Poliſh ; which is, that the ma» 
jority of voices determines the election 3 
whereas in Poland, where the number. of 
electors is exceedingly great, unanimity is. 
required in the choice of a king, as in a 
their public deliberations of what nature 
ſoever. Beſides, by a very prudent precau- 
tion, in Germany, the ſucceſſor, er the 
name of the king of the Romans, is com- 
monly elected during the life of the reign- 
ing emperor. Every thing is ſettled, and 
infinite confufion is thereby avoided. What 
evils might in the empire ariſe from a want 
of this precaution, may be judged, not 
only from the example of Poland, where 
they never would admit this uſage, but 
from the misfortunes, which have ſo recent-; 
ly happened upon the death of Charles VI, 
without male iſſue, or the previous election 
of a king of the Romans. n pi 
In reality, the German conſtitution ap- 
pears to be as perf-Q as can be expected in 
à commonwealth of ſovereign princes, or 
federal union of ſeveral nionarchies and re- 
publicks 


1 
- 
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publicks under . a common head. Such an 


union, conſidered in itſc1/, might, indeedy 

1. uſeleſs, or, in ſome reſpekts, 
88 

- the ſovereignties, which compoſe the Ger- 

manic body, makes it abſolutely neceſſary 
the freedom of all the leſſer members, 

there ſhould be a conſiderable power 

veſted in the chief of the union, acting by 


the authority\.of the whole, to prevent the 


wolence and injuttice of the ſtronger. This 
power is, perhaps, too weak perſectly to 
— its ends; but ſtill it is of ſome 


Folaad ſeems to be a country formed to 
wwe the moſt diſadvantageous idea of li- 
ty,” by the extreme to which it is car- 
ned, and the injuſtice with which it is diſ- 
tributed. The conſtitation of this republic 
is deſcribed in too many modern books to 
make it neceſſary to enter in this place into 
a long detail concerning it. The only real 
power of the ſtate is veſted in the gentry, 
or, as they call them, the Equeſtrian order: 
this power they exerciſe by their repreſen- 
tatives in their diets, or parliaments, which 
the king is obliged to call triennially, where 
all reſolutions muſt be paſſed unanimouſly, 
a tribunitial power, as it is generally known, 
being vdſted in each member, who can put 


ad a ſtop 


ereus; but the extreme inequality of 
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a flop to all public proceedings, by kly 
_ negative. en A 
- Each noble Pole ſeems rather an indes 
pendent ſovereign than a citizen. He has 
a voice at the election of a king, and may 
Kimfelf be Taifed to that high lation, © He 
is abſolute maſter of life and death on his 
oon eſlate, all his tenants being, in the 
Krifteft ſenſe, his ſlaves. His houſe is 4 
fanQtuary, not only for himſelf, but for all 
others ; juſtice, in civil, or even in criminal 
matters, can with great difficulty reach 
him; in ſhort, he enjoys privileges ſo in- 
compatible with all regular government, 
that one of their own writers uſes it as a 
ſtrong proof of the natural good diſpoſition 
of the Poliſh nobility, that, with Tach an 
unbounded licence, the moſt horrid difor- 


ders are not more frequent amongſt them, 


The power of the king is extremely cir- 
eumſcribed. He can do nothing of great 
importance, but with the conſent of the 


diet; and ſcarcely the moſt minute add 


without the approbation of the ſenate. The 
choice, indeed, of this ſenate is in himſelf, 
but he can never revoke the chice when 
once made. The ſenate is composed of a 
eertain number of biſhops, (whom he no- 
minates) ſenators by right of their ſee, and 
of Palatines, or governors of yoo 
f} . Vw 
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2 he has likewiſe the appointment. 
zut they hold their places for liſe, and are, 
in a a great check upon him, though 
in inſlances they have proved a ſup- 
port to his authority. ; 
All the great officers of Poland being as 
permanent as the royalty itſelf, thoſe, who 
are inveſted with them, are inveſted with 
almoſt the whole power of the ſtate, They 
are the great general, the great chancellor, 
the great treaſurer, and the great marſhal. 
Theſe four officers have amongſt them the- 
command of the .army, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, the diſtribution of the public 


treaſure, and the regulation of the police. 

They are no ways accountable to the king | 
for their conduct in their ſeveral depart- F 
ments, nor do they receive his orders in the I? 


exerciſe of any part of their duty. My 
Such important dignities, with little or 
no controul, being veſted in powerful ſub- 
jects, who are generally at the head of con- 
fiderable factions, it is the natural and al- 
moſt the neceſſary conſequence, that, in 
Poland, the public treaſure ſhould be ill 
diſpoſed ; the army undiſciplined, irregular, 
and incomplete ; that the police ſhould be. 
out of order; and that juſtice. ſhould be 
looſely and partially adminiſtered. 


I 
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Their military force conſiſts, chiefly; — 
_ the:Poſprlite, that is, the whole body of the 
| . which, upon extraordinary oved- 
„the king and the national genera? can 
order into the field, to ſerve for # limited 
time. The (inconvenience and inutfliry 
this military inſtitution, in the prefenr Rute 
cal the art of war, need not be infifted on. 
They have alfo a ſtanding army, which 
cughkt to amount to about forty thouſand 
men. ns from the reaſons _— gi 
it i 2 altogether contemptible, eſpe - 
enlly the 8 as they conſiſt almoſt who 
of their wretched peaſants. CES: N 
Oft this conſtitution, with all its evils; the 
Poles areinfinitely enamoured. The idea = 
entertain of perſonal dignity, from feeing ſo 
many people in a ſervile condition below 
them, and from having only ſo feeble andpre- 
carious an authority above chem, flatters, in 
the higheſt degree, their pride and ſelf im- 
pertance, No people have ever taken 
greater” precautions to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
. of a ſober and well-regolated freedom, than 
the Poles have to preſerve themſelves in 
their preſent anarchy. To this they ſucri- 
fice all the ſecurity and all the' dignity of 
the ſtare; and they are, in effect, govern- 
ed, in their moſt important cancerns, ra- 
ther by their powerful and zmbitious 2 
urs, 


\ m7 


pour, than their own national councils, A. -- 
late writer on their affairs Fg v 
Arikiog and pathetic deſeription of the mi 
chiefs th er from this ill contrived 
plan of liberty. Speaking of the Poliſh 
Ben N | 3 | 
* * He forms (ſays the author) e ſort of | 
«© intrenchment of his preſumption ; and 
& planing, biuyels, ſecure of every thing, 
4% it gives him no concern that the republic 
„ig weak, exhauſted, diſarmed. Abſurd- 
* ly blind, he cannot ſee that the preſer- 
vation of particulars has a 'neceſſary de- 
„ pendence on that of the public, and that 
1 no member can live, but when the whole 
* body is preſerved in vigour. * 
3 Who would not be moved with. the 
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„ wretehed ſituation of our republic ? If 
« any of our neighbours thinks propet to 
«make war upon us, be finds no barrier, 
« which can check his daten for an hour: | 
« yothing. prevents bim from penetrating 
into the heart of the kingdom. He en- 
« ters. our n he levies contribu- 
tions, he deſtroys, he ravages, he burns; 

„the blood flows from every part; the 

«« citizen groans and bends under the yokez 

«the conqueror commands deſpotically, 

and every thing obeys him. 

Vor. L. 8 | 
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4 In the mean Une what mealures do we 
« take? what on gre do we derive from 


3 

40 * e ach en which have in- 
us with this ſecurity ? We have 

«© neither troops nor artillery, nor money: 

«« nor proviſions, nor even the lighteſt 

„ rampart about our towns. The alarm 

«© hell is rung to aſſemble the nation; diets 


ate held; confederacies are made; we 


ce ia: we write; we make a flir; we 
«« ptopoſe remedies ; but we propoſe them 


1 when it is too late to uſe them; and 


hen we have no reſource left but a trea- 
4 ty of peace, in which, to ſave our lives 
% and our goods, we are compelled to ſub- 
„ mit to whatever conditions they * 
Enn to impoſe upon us.“ 

o give an bead to this ame 
ablic was, at that time, the firſt obj 
in the active politics of Europe. 1 
ately on the death of the late king of Po- 
land, his eldeſt ſon, and ſucceſſor to his 
hereditary, reſolved to declare himſelf a 
candidate for the crown of his elective, do- 


minions. With this view he wrote the 


| following letter to all 'the nobles of Po- 
land. . 


. 


ought to defend 
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ary | 8 1 R. . ien 4 | 
JZ7ESTERDAY it pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to affliet me with a blow no 
leſs terrible than unex He has taken 
to himſelf the king my father, by a death 
caly to him, but very cruel for me, who 
had no time to prepare myſelf ſor it. The 
grief, with which I am juſtly oppreſſed, can- 
not make me forget a kingdom, which was 
dear to the kings my father and grand- 
father, or thoſe Faithful ſervants who. gave 
them ſo many proofs of a fincere attach- 
ment. I feel the irreparable loſs you have 
ſuffered ; and it would give me the higheft 
conſolation to be able to mitigate it. 
I propoſe to make the republic an offer of 
my ſervice, and of all the aſſiſt ance that. is 
in my power to give her, if, by conſerrin 
the crown on me, ſhe will entruſt me wich 
the reins of government: ard I have all 
reaſon to hope, that if the Poliſh nation be 
diſpoſed to give me this mark of their af. 


fe&ion and confidence, all the neighbour». 


ing powers will chearfully acquieſce in it, 
You gave the laſt king, my father, ſo many 
proofs of. your attachment, that I flatter 


myſelf you will ſhew the ſame. affection to 


me; and I am very ſenfible how much it is 
* 82 in 
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in yout power to procure me the ſatis fac 


tion 1 aſpire after, of air, an illuſ- 


trious nation, which will ever be diſliogu uh 
— by ite — «Bert Lr to t 
Be per ſu i gratitude 

1 tion to the 1 of is 
Nane done me: of this you tah Have irs 
doubt, if you do me the juſtice to believe 
I zum animated with the fame ſpirit 4s thy 
anueeſtors. I pray God to direct the Yelibe« 


fations of the republic, to 0 
— P keep you, Sir, 


his intereſt. 
' finall-pox in a few weeks after bis * 


Fxrbzxick. 


The pretebfion s of this prince were, pro- 

bably, countenanced by 12 cburt of 

na, as the only means they had of waking 

him amends for all that his hereditar as 

tries Had ſuffered in their cauſe. Bat he 

did not live long enough to make a ** of 
Hs way carried off 


leaving a ſon too young to aſpike to an elet- 


- tive crown, eſpecially Foc a crown as that 


of Poland. 

. EP in non of Auſtria in favour 
147 of the houſe of Saxvhy, will 

ever ſumcient motive to induce the 
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if chat court had no other. But in reality, 


it is not the intereſt of the king of Pruſſia, . 


that a family, whoſ dominions lie fo near 
him, and which has no great reaſon to be 
attached to bim, ſhould be ſtrengthened 


(however little) by the acceffion of the 


crown of Poland. Beides, that, the influ- 
-ence, which he will always endeavour, for 
very good reaſons, to keep up in that coun- 
try, muſt be obviouſly weakened by the 
election of ſuch a perſon ; and if the prince 
elected, ſhould prove able in the govern- 
ment, might be even wholly loft. | 


The empreſs of Ruſſia, who has the ſame 


ends in keeping up a party in Poland, and 
who has never ſhewn a very great regard to 
the court of Vienna, e to unite 
in this oppoſition, Theſe conſiderations it 
was thought would influence theſe two 


_ Courts more or leſs, to oppoſe any prince of 


that houſe. . & 

- Notwithſtanding theſe diſpoſitions, they 
both made profefion' of great fairneſs, and a 
determined reſolution to preſerve the utmoſt 
freedom in the election. At the ſame time, 

however, they plainly enough ſignified their 
Wiſhes, that the Poles would eled one of 
their oon countrymen; and they were 
"thought particolarly to favour wich all 


their iotéreſt ſome prince of the great 


"houſes of Czartorinſky or Poniatowſki. 
| Sk The 
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The Poles were very ſar from being uni- 
verſally pleaſed with this care of their inte- 
+ peſts, about which theſe two great powers 
condeſcended to be ſo anxious. Many 
amongſt them loved to encourage a number 
of foreign candidates, that they might pro- 
fit of the money they ſhoald ſpend, and that 
the importance of their votes might be en- 
hanced. Several were alſo of opinion, 'that 
they were likely to be better governed by a 
foreign prince, than by one of their own 
natives. They imagined they had taken 
ſach precautions, as muſt prevent any fo- 
reign prince, whom they might ele, from 
infringing on their libefty ; and in other 
particulars his government might be more 
Juſt and equal, as being leſs engaged in the 
family diſſentions and civil factions within 
the nation. Nay, they were not certain, 
that a great Poliſh lord, with a vaſt depen- 
dency and a large territory, in the midſt of 
the country, and able to raiſe and maintain 
an army even from his own private funds, 
might not, on the throne, prove more day- 
gerous to their conſtitytion than any fo- 
reigner. | LY to W 
On the other hand, the pride of the Po- 
liſh nobility, is more flattered by being go- 
verned by one of their own body. A prince 
hp commands deſpotically in an 3 
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country, where he maintains a large ſtand - 
ing army, or any prince too. cloſely connec- 


ed with ſuch a ſovereign, might, they ap+ 


prehended, prove a much more dangerous 
enemy to the Poliſh liberty, than one of 
their own citizens raiſed to be their ſupreme 
magiſtrate, who could never materially hurt 
them, unleſs the body of the nation ſhould 
be inclined to'co-operate with him. 

AQuated by theſe different ſentiments, 
the whole nation ſplit into two. grand fac- 
tions, one of whom declared for the election 
of a native, uſually called a Piaſ, the other 
_ for that of a foreigner ; and theſe. faftions 
were ſeverally , encouraged, by ſome of the 
neighbouring powers, as led either by in- 
tereſt or . inclination. Auſtria, France, and 
Spain, as connected with the houſe of Sax- 
ony, were of the latter party; the former 

as embraced by Maſcoyy, Pruflia, and 
Tarky ; two of theſe powers having pre- 
viouſly fixed upon a perſon, whoſe  preten- 
fions they determined to ſypport. An army 
of Ruſſians entered into Poland, and ap- 
proached Warſaw. The Pruſſians appeared 
on one frontier, and a body of Turks aſſem- 
ed on the other. 


: . . 


The candidate, who had united theſe 


| ea potentates in bis favour, was count 


Penis towſki, pf the illulrjous family of that 


* 
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name, powerful its depebdencies and 
altiagces. He —_ man, 8 perſonal 
yoaltficatios, by his eminent virtues, aud 
bis various acquirements by ſtudy and tra- 


if the conſtitetion of -Poland would ever 
ſuffer it ro emerge, it could not have better 
Chances for becoming conſiderable under 
any prince. He was ſolemnly recommend- 
ed, as well as effectually ſupported, by the 
 #bove-mentioned powers. N 
Tue friendſhip, however, of the t 
LY „ which this nobleman had acquired 
bis virtues, raiſed him many enetnies, 
And no fmall appofition, within the king- 
dom, The great ' houſe of Rad#i 
aud c0unt Branitzki, WhO was extremely 
- powerfal by bis office of crown general, 
declared againſt him, and acted wich great 
VWolence on this oecafion. The one op- 
"poſed him with all the force of a family, 
which could raiſe an army of its de _ 
ents; the other with the army of t 

blie, not, * * more Lace adde. 
of which his office had given 'him the 
bodo command. As - theſe ; he were far 
from being contemptible, ſo the 

© of the boblemen were ſar from being un 
pular. They did not oppoſe the leQtion 
7M. . a enn but they contended that this 
= election 
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"Mein ought to be free; and they could 
D beer, Thikt; under the dame of Preſerb. = 
- ing the liberty of Poland, a foreign army 
mould epenly, and almoft avowediy, Git. | 
poſe of its crown. This was their com- 
plaint ; but it was not a new ove, and never 
could produce aby effect. That conſtitu- 1 
won, which they ſo ardently aſſerted, ne- 
reflarily occafioned his very dependance on 
on As of which they fo loudly 


On the other hand, count Poniatowſki, 
Beides his foreign connections, had a very 
large party within the kingdom. He was 
nearly related to the family of Czartorinikt,' 
rhaps at this time the moſt powerful in 
land. The chief of that houſe might, 
Himſelf, have forthed a confiderable | 
to raiſe him to the crown; but he gave w 

"16 the pretetifions of his kiuſman, and ſup- 

ported him with all his intereff. The Pri- 

mate of Poland too, who, during the in- 
terregnum, has the right of convoking the 

Uiets, and afts, in that troubled interval, 

with almoſt all the authority of a king, was 

entirely devoted to Foniatowfki, who, 

krengththed by ſuch intertial intereſts, and 

wilted by fo powerful «folfige force, open 

ly declared himſelf a candidate for the 
crown, His Kiufman, OCxartorinfki, was 


cho- q 
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zn his favour. 


. pendents; but theſe two n 
after defeated by different parties of the 


ker of the diet, 
ed very proſperouſly 


The other party, however, had not been 


choſen mareſchal or 
and every thing 


dle either during the election of the nuncios 


+» EF 


or repreſentatives, who, in the name of the 
body of the nobility, were to chuſe a king, 
or at the firſt aſſembling of the fates. 
On the former occaſion, app tumults were 
raiſed, but they did not laſt long. On the 
latter, twenity-two ſenators entered a proteſt 
againſt the proceedings of the diet, the 
principal reaſons of which were grounded, 
on the preſence and interference of the fo- 
reign troops. Forty. five nuncios figned an 
act of adheſion to this pretext. — 
At the ſame time, count Branitzki took 
the field with the army of the crown, and 
prince Radzivil with a oT of bis own de- 
lemen were ſoon 


Ruſſians, and obliged to take ſhelter in the 
Turkiſh dominions. „„ 
The diet and the kingdom being thus 


ſpeedily freed from all thoſe who oppoſed 


oniatowſki, the election was ſoon concluded 
in favour of that prince with an unanimity 
unknown in the annals of Poland. His 
own great qualities, his popularity in his 
country, his powerful conneQions, the fa- 
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vour of the primate, and the coon- 
tenance of the great 


ances, and to the general ſatisfacion, on 
the ſeventh day of September, by the name 
and titles, of Staniſlaus pr, 7 king of 
Poland, and grand duke of Lithuania. 


Immediately after his eleQion, he receiv- 


ed letters of congratulation from all the 
courts, by whom his cauſe had been eſpouſ- 


ed. The moſt remarkable was that from 
the king of Pruſſia, written with his maje- 
ſty's own hand. From the matter and the 


occaſion, as well as the character of the 


writer, it is extremely worthy of being in- 


ſerted at length. Nothing can be more 


reigns. The letter was conceived in the 
following terms: | | 

« Your majeſty muſt reflect, that, as you en- 
joy a crown by election, and not by deſcent, 
the world will be more obſervant of your 
majeſty's actions, than of any other poten- 
tate in Europe ; and it is but reaſonable. 
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glorious than a communication of ſuch ſen- 
timents in the intercourſe. between ſove- 


powers of the north,” © 
ſmoothed his way to the throne, which he 


. attained with the moſt auſpicious appear- 


- 
* 


The latter being the mere effect of conſan- 


guinity, no more is looked for, though 
much more is to be wiſhed, ſrom bim, than 
what men are cndowed with in common: 

%.. 7 of * 1 ct but, 
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but, from a man, exalted, by the voice, of hi 
© +. <Sequals, from a ſubject to 1 4 3 
Ppluntarily elected to reigy. over 'thols 4 
; . thing Is expo | 
= "that can dignify and adory &4 crown. 
| EN was 9+ le Is the 6h 11 90 
=  Gury of ſuch a mosatch; ſor to them ale 
under Provideiite, be is indebted for bi 
| high tation, A king, he is. ſe by birth, 
3f he acts in a manner dercgatory to. his tas, 
© Hon, is a ſatire only on himſelf; bat - 
elefied one ie behaves incohfßiftent W 
lis. dignityamelieds diſhonour alſo on 
* - ſybjeQs.. Your majeſty, I am ſure, will 
9 pardon this warmth ; it ig the effuſion, of the 
* fiocereſt- rt gard. The amiabie part of the 
©”, - piture 14 not ſo much. a leflon of what 
© your, majeſty ought 10 be, a5 @ prophecy, of 


5 hat il be. 
_ what your majeſly will be. 
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